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Notice.—W ith this week's “ Spectator ”’ is issued, gratis, a LITERARY 


ScprLEMENT 








OF THE 


—_—o——. 


NEWS WEEK. 


WING to the appallingly bad weather which has prevailed on 

the Somme, the activities of our troops have been greatly 
reduced. What little action there has been, however, has been 
favourable. Meanwhile we must wait for sunshine and, if we can 
have it, a wind without rain to dry up what Sir Douglas Haig calls 
“ the wilderness of mud ” on the chalk uplands between the Ancre 
andthe Somme. Yet in spite of the mud Sir Douglas Haig is able, 
when looking back on the past fortnight, to show that we have 
accomplished a good deal. The four days covered in the period 
October 20th-23rd were dry, end gave us an opportunity te 
deliver a very successful local attack between the Schwaben Redoubt 
and Le Sars. The Germans strove their hardest to reconquer the 
inten and Stuff Redoubts but failed, and lost nearly eleven hundred 
men in prisoners. ‘* The Canadians and the troops of the New Army 
who conducted the operations deserve great credit for a signal and 
most economical victory.” 


( 


Thursday's French communiqué shows that the French have been 
pushing on well into terrain north-east of Les Beeufs and in the 
direction of Transloy. In this context we may note that the final 
reckoning of the prisoners in the great French victory at Verdun 
runs to a most satisfactory figure 
men, including one hundred and thirty-eight officers. 
captured included fifteen guns, five of which were heavy pieces, 
lifty-one trench guns, and one hundred and forty-one machine guns. 


The material 


From Salonika comes the news that our troops in operating 
across the Struma have gained some satisfactory local successes and 
have taken over three hundred Bulgarian prisoners. The Greek 
witches’ caldron has not yet boiled over. 





The Rumanian news is on the whole good. Our Allies in 
what we may call the battles of the passes have in two cases scored 
real victories, first in the Jiul Valley, and next in the Vulcan 
Pass. In the Vulean Pass the troops defeated were Bavarians. 
After penetrating deeply into Rumania they were hurled back in 
confusion, and a very considerable number of prisoners were taken. 
Again, in the Térzburg region the enemy were also checked. Only 
in the Predeal Pass, which, however, is in some ways the most 
important of all the were the Rumanians unable to 
Almost certainly the Austrians have exaggerated 
but it is no doubt also clear that Falkenhayn 
will have least cause here to explain and apologize to the War Lord. 


new 


passes, 
make good. 
their successes, 


In the Dobrudja the position looks as if it were going to turn 
out eminently unsatisfactory for the Germans. The Rumanians, 
with the Russian supports, have fallen back to the higher ground to 
the north—i.e., just below the point where the Danube, w hich has 
Tun parallel to the coast, turns and reaches the sca. Mackensen, 





i.¢., over six thousand unwounded | 





| result up to the present, 





who has pursued them, has now dug himsel in opposite his 
antagonists, but—and this to our mind is a great sign of weakness 
—he has left a ten miles No-Man’s-Land between the two lines of 
entrenchments. From this-it would appear that he does not wish 
to court an encounter. 





We suspect that the enemy's troops are run off their legs, and 
require to rest and refit quite as much as, if not more than, the 
Rumanians. But the Rumanians are in their own country, and 
this means that the process of rest and refitment can ke much more 
easily accomplished. If, as we believe is going to happen, the 
Germans and Austrians heve to sit down to trench warfare in the 
Carpathians and in the Dobrudja througl.out the winter, the inter- 
vention of Rumania will have been fully juctified. It will keep 
some half-a-miilion Germans, Austrians, Bulgarians, and Turks 
eccupied who might have been doing far more mischief elsewhere. 
told by the survivors of the Donaldson liner ‘ Marina,’ 
torpedoed by the Germans, are now coming in, and show (1) that 
some eighteen people lost their lives ; (2) that the ship was torpedoed 
and (3) that the sca conditions made the rescue of 
German action violated all 


The storie 


without notice ; 
the crew most difficult. In a word, the 
the conditions laid down by the United States Goverrment and 
nominally accepted by the Germans. There is said to be a good deal 
of anxiety in America over the incident, but Mr. Lansing, the 
Secretary of State, declares that the political campaign will not 
affect the investigation which is to be held into the submarine 
attacks on merchant vessels, and that the Government's policy in 
to submarine warfare has remained unchanged since the 
sinking of the ‘Sussex’ last March. We gather, however, that he 
expect that any decision will be reached before polling 


regar d 


does not 
day, which is next Tuesday. 
On Thursday week Mr. 
subject of the Channel Tunnel, in 
that the war had changed everything he promised that the matter 
should be reviewed by the War Committee or the Committce of 
Imperial Defence. We need not go into the long history of the 
tunnel scheme. We used to oppose the project on the ground that 
we ought not to give away our insular advantages and gratuitously 
create a source of military however ill-founded the scares 
might be. But the war has wholly changed our opinion. The 
first need now is to secure our cross-Channel traffic as far as possible 
from attacks by air and from under the water. We hope that 
there will not only be a Channel Tunnel, but an Irish Tunnel. From 
the mere standpoint of the traveller the future glitters with attrac- 
tions. He will be able to take train from Paris to, say, Blacksod 
Bay with “ stop-over privileges ’’ in London, Americans 
And Blacksed Bay will be a huge point of departure and 
The Irish Tunnel will be a tremendous 


Asquith received a deputation on the 
assenting to their view 


and 


ecares, 


as the 
put it. 
arrival for all Europe. 
benefit to Ireland. 





Much excitement has been caused in Australia by the Referendum 
on conscription, and the whole world has looked on with singular 
interest at the bold reference of the question to the people. The 
for the voting is still going on, has 


been described as a stalemate; 883,000 votes were cast for con- 
scription and 966,000 against. The conscriptionists, led by Mr. 
Hughes, are disappointed; but though we wish of course that 


the figures had been reversed, we cannot ourselves feel anything 
resembling disappointment. Rather we feel with 
pride, gratitude, and wonder at the enormous vote cast for “ self- 
compulsion "—for that is what When we reflect 
upon the remoteness of Australia from the theatre of war, and the 
manifold reasons that might be urged by any man for 
not coming across the world to take his place by compulsion im the 
of the Western front; we think 
cast in favour of the bitter , of devotion is one 
things an history. Con 
1, but of Ar 
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Australian motto, and Germany will not prevail against it. Those 
who voted against conscription will come as volunteers. It is impos- 
Bible to say all we feel. We salute the Australians in admiration. 





Remember, too, that the Australians, if they had been “ that 
sort,” had a very fine excuse for sulking or half sullking—because 
of what they might have been justified in calling the bloody fiasco 
of Gallipoli. Yet they never dreamt of making even the slightest 
suggestion of thiskind. They did not even demand inquiry. They 
deprecated it. That was the act oi truce gentlemen which it warms 
ene’s heart to record. Like the rest of the Dominions, they want 
to help, not to criticize. 


On Friday week the Admiralty issued the following statement :— 


“ During last night the enemy attemptel a raid with ten dos troyers 
en our cross-Channel transpert service. The attempt failed ; one 
empty transport, the ‘ Quoen,’ was sunk, The whole of her crew were 
saved, Two of the onomy destroyers were sunk, and the rest drivon off. 
H.M. torpedo-boat destroyer ‘ Flirt,’ Lieutenant Richard P. Kellett, 
R.N., is missing, and it is feared she may be lost, but nine of the crew 
have been saved. H.M. torpedo-boat destroyer ‘ Nubian,’ Commander 
Montague Bernard, R.N., was disabled by a torpedo and taken in tow, 
but owing to the bad weather the tow parted, and she has grounded.” 
This reads very much as though the Admiralty writer of public 
announcements had taken to heart the criticisms of the first report 
on the Jutland Battle. This time the better news is placed first. 


But unfortunately the announcement did not contain all the 
news to our disadvantage. In the House of Commons on Tuesday 
Mr. Balfour said that we had lost six drift-net boats, and he qualified 
the statement as to the loss of two German destroyers. He remarked 
that the Admiralty had “ no ground for thinking ” that any German 
destroyer was sunk by our gunfire, but they had “ ground for think- 
ing” that two German destroyers struck mines and probably sank. 
He also said that the ‘Queen’ could have been saved if it had 
been recognized that she would stay afloat for six hours; that 
the ‘ Flirt’ had been surprised in the darkness and fired on at 
close range; and that the ‘ Nubian’ could probably be salved. 





We have no sympathy whatever with the querulous and panicky | 


outcry against the Admiralty and Mr. Balfour because the Germans 


have made such a raid. It is not at all a difficult thing for | 


destroyers to slip through well-guarded waters in darkness and thick 
weather. The proximity of the useful German base at Zeebrugge 
is a misfortune for us, and we wonder that such a raid has not 
been attempted, or penetrated further, before. But for their re- 
liance upon submarines the Germans must surely have been more 
daring with their destroyers. It will be remembered that the 
guarding of the southern sections of the North Sea was provided for 
more carefully when several useful ships were told off for the 
protection of the lower Eastern coast, as Mr. Balfour explained at 
the time. The Channel raid suggests a more careful provision than 
ever in this direction, and we need have no fear that the Admiralty 
will not do whatever is required. 





Feeling in Norway runs very high at the arrogance of the German 
protest against the decision of Norway to prohibit submarines 
from entering her territorial waters. Sweden issued an exactly 
similar prohibition and Germany said nothing. The reason is clear. 
The Swedish prohibition suited Germany, and the Norwegian does 
not. The Swedish Press unanimously supports Norway, whose 
losses through submarines already amount to nearly £6,000,000. 


One of the German comments on the natural anger of the Nor- 
wegians at their heavy losses of ships and life through submarine 
warfare deserves to be recorded as a priceless revelation of German 
thought. Herr Erich Lilienthal has said in the Norddevitsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung that the Norwegians are only being punished 
for allowing themselves to be bribed by Britain, “the great 
corrupter.”” Being “ bribed’? seems to mean that they want to 
carry on their legitimate trades. Herr Lilienthal goes on :— 

“Tf they had not succumbed to this temptation, they could hardly 

have avoided admiring the patriotism and devotion of the German 
submarine crews, who face such discomfort and danger to destroy 
Norwegian ships. They would realize, in spite of their own losses, 
that Germany is the representative of a higher morality.” 
But why not go further? Why not say that every right-minded 
woman on board the ‘ Lusitania’ must have perished gladly in the 
proud knowledge that she was an instrument in the demonstration 
of the higher morality ? 


On Tuesday Mr. Balfour received a deputation of the Parlia- 
mentary Air Committ:e. He pointed out difficulties in the way of 
the proposal that an Air Lord should be added to the Admiralty. 
Afterwards the Executive Committee passed a resolution to the 
effect that the Air Board should be given larger powers for the 
development of both the Army and Navy Air Services, “One 


| 
| 
| 





element, one authority,” is, we-are sure, the solution we must 
ultimately reach. It cannot be right in the long run to regard the 
air as an appendage of either the earth or the sea. Its problems are 
its own. 

At the Royal Society of Medicine on Tuesday Dr. O'Neill Sharman 
lectured on the system of sterilizing wounds practised by Dr. Carrel, 
the well-known American surgeon, which has had remarkablg 
results. Dr. Carrel has apparently improved upon the Sterilizing 
solution invented by Dr. Dakin, but we are more concerned to 
record the results than to describe the solution. After the Solution 
has heen applied the wounds can be stitched up,.and ahout ninety. 
nine per cent. heal at once. This is wonderful in view of the facts 
that hitherto seventy-five per cent. of the deaths from wounds in 
the first twenty-four hours have been caused by infection, and that 
eighty per cent. of amputations have been necessitated by infection 
Under Dr. Carrel’s treatment it is said that men leave hospital in 
from four to six weeks who formerly would have had to stay three 
to six months. 








The accounts in the papers of Friday week of the deeds for which 
fi.teen more V.C.’s have been awarded read like a fairy-tale. Take 
this description, for instance, of the heroism of Private T. A, Jones, 
of the Cheshire Regiment :— 

“Noticing an enemy sniper at two hundred yards distance, he went 
out, and, though one bullet went through his helmet and another 
through his coat, he returned the sniper’s fire and killed him. He then 
saw two more of the enemy firing at him, although displaying a white 
flag. Both of these he also shot. On reaching the cnemy trench he 
found several occupied dug-outs, and, single-handed, disarmed one 
hundred and two of the enemy, including three or four officers, and 
marched them back to our lines through a heavy barrage.” 

Or consider this account of the exploit of Private J. C. Kerr, of the 
Canadian Infantry :— 

“During a bombing attack he was acting as bayonet man, and, 
knowing that bombs were running chort, he ran along the parados under 
heavy fire until he was in close contact with the enemy, when he opened 
fire on them at point-blank range, and inflicted heavy loss. The enemy, 
thinking they were surrounded, surrendered. Sixty-two prisoners were 
taken and two hundred and fifty yards of enemy trench captured.” 
The novelists may cheer up. The miraculous valour of their heroes 
can never again seem untrue to life. 

In the Commons on Thursday week Mr. Montagu defended the 
Liquor Control Board with great effect against attacks upon its 
operations and composition. In answer to the criticism that the 
Board had exceeded its powers, he said that no area had been 
scheduled except on the representations of the Ministry of Munitions 
or the military authorities. If powers had been exceeded the 
Ministry of Munitions was responsible. The figures as to the 
reduction of drunkenness which Mr. Montagu quoted were remark- 
able. The weekly average of convictions for drunkenness in 
England from January to September, 1915, was 1,497; from 
January to September, 1916, 830. In Scotland the corresponding 
figures were 722 and 406. As regards the consumption of beer, 
from April to September, 1915, 15,000,000 barrels were consumed 
in the corresponding portion of 1916, 13,000,000 barrels. As for 
spirits, the 15,000,000 gallons drunk in April to September, 1915, 
sank to 8,000,000 this year. Why not press on to the obvious and 
logical conclusion 2? Why not demand prohibition for the period 
of the war? Will not our Labour leaders, who have always stood 
forth as representing the virtues of Labour, take a virtuous course 
now ? For it would be virtuous in the best sense to stop during 
the war an industry which uses up man-power, blocks our railways 
and roads, consumes tonnage at sea, and devours industrial energy. 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday the Government 
measure entitled “* The Special Register Bill ’’ while being considered 
in Committee was strongly opposed. The Speaker having decided 
that it was not in order to move an instruction that soldicrs gua 
soldiers should have votes, the House refused to go on discussing 
the Bill. Not a member could be found to urge the Government to 
continue with it. Ultimately Sir Edward Carson suggested that 
the Government should bring in another Bill on which the question 
of soldiers’ votes could be raised, and in the end, though not without 
protest from Mr, Asquith, this suggestion was adopted. 





No doubt this was a muddle, but we cannot agree with the 
newspapers which seem to think that it will have a bad effect oa 
the Administration. The nation just now cares very little about 
what happens in Parliament, though no doubt it is quite determined 
that the right to vote shall be if possible more easily won by resi- 
dence in the trenches than in the smug security of “ The Dug-out, 
Ypres Avenue, Brixton.” We are strongly against a trench election 
as one which could not be held under conditions likely to produce 
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a fair and reasonable exercise of electoral rights. This is, however, 
d not for depriving soldiers of the vote, but only for not 
holding an election till they can exercise the electoral rights they 
have won by their gallantry and their patriotism with the fullest 
ible exercise of power. We want a soldiers’ General Election, 
but not till the war is over and it can be held under proper 


conditions. 


We note with interest that General Sir Aylmer Hunter-Weston, 
a Corps Commander in the British Force in France, took his seat in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday. The event is one of interest 
from the Parliamentary as well as the military point of view, for, 
unless we are strangely mistaken, no member of the House of 
Commons has ever before been in actual command of some eighty 
thousand English-speaking troops. It is doubtful whether Welling- 
ton ever reached that standard. He certainly did not do so while he 
was in the House of Commons as Irish Secretary. We doubt 
even when he was Commander-in-Chief whether at any time he 
reached the eighty thousand standard, and he certainly never did 
so in regard to English-speaking troops in the field. Cromwell 
came nearest, but the Cromwellian Army was never as big as 
one of our big corps. 


The world has been surprised, and naturally, by Mr. Wilson's 
statement that it is for the last time that America has kept out 
of a world-wide war, and that in future it may be assumed that she 
will take her share in the conflict on one side or the other. We have 
no doubt that President Wilson is perfectly sincere in this statement, 
but we cannot help feeling that there is here a note of real pathos, 
Consciously or unconsciously it contains a recognition of the fact 
that, whether through mistake or the force of circumstances, he did 
not choose the right path, and that his experience of what has hap- 
pened in the last two and a half years would in future lead him to 
another course of action. 


In calling the statement ‘“ pathetic’ we recall how Crabbe in 
his celebrated poem entitled Xeflections ’ depicts the man 
who at the end of life intends to use all the experience he has 
gained in the tumult and struggle of conflicting interests to take 
in future the strait and narrow path, and not be paralysed as he 
admits he was when first surprised by the tempest of events. Yet, 
alas! when he is ready to take nobler action the opportunity 
has gone, and the resolve not to fall into previous errors is turned 
by the course of events into a dead and fiuitless thing :— 


“ Now ‘tis our boast that we can quell 
The wildest passions in their rage ; 
Can their destructive force repel, 

And their impetuous wrath assuage ; 
Ah! Virtue, dost thou arm, when now 
This bold rebellious race are fled ; 
When all these tyrants rest, and thou 
Art warring with the mighty dead? 
Revenge, ambition, scorn, and pride, 

And strong desire and fierce disdain, 
The giant-brood, by thee defied, 
Lo! Time's resistless strokes have slain.” 


The poet goes on to develop his theme :— 


“Yes, ‘tis too late—now Reason guides 
The mind, sole judge in all debate: 
And thus the important point decides, 
For laurels, ‘tis, alas! too late. 
What is possess’d we may retain, 
But for new conquests strive in vain.” 


Let us hasten to say that the fact that President Wilson finds him- 
te!f in the mental predicament in which, as Crabbe points out, 
a'most all men find themselves when they look back at their en- 
deavyours and make resolves for the future, is no good ground in 
itself for voting against him as President or for voting for his 
rival. Though we suppose at the moment we shall not convince our 
American friends of the fact, it matters not at all to this country 
which candidate is elected President. The last thing that any 
Englishman wants to do is to interfere in, or to attempt to exercise 
any influence whatever over, the Presidential election. He could 
not if hewould, and he would not if he could. What really interests 
us most is to see whether the Republican Party when undivided is 
still so strong that it, and only it, can choose a President. 


In a paper called “The Farmer's Task,” read at the Board of | 


Agriculture on Monday, Mr. T. H. Middleton said that our food 
production was far from satisfactory. Germany had two-thirds 
of her land under the plough, while we had only one-third. We 
must have a system of rural economy which would provide regular 
employment and a sufficient wage without burdening ihe culti- 
vation of arable crops with the cost of maintaining half-cmployed 
labour during the winter. It was to be hoped that after the war 
farmers would encourage women to undertake occesiona) labour. 


With increased labour there must be more rural industries and 
more small-holdings. Agriculture must be a progressive industry ; 
and each new generation of farmers must be trained for the work 
that lay ahead of them. As Lord Selborne said, the farmer of the 
future, under the conditions revealed by the war, will carry a part 
of the security and welfare of the country on his shoulders. We 
agree. It is clear that agriculture must be organized. Even if 
the organization costs something, so much depends on it that we 
cannot afford to neglect it. 


We dealt recently very shortly with the appeal of the School of 
Oriental Studies, but we feel that the subject is one of such 
enormous importance to the Empire that we must turn to it 
again. We must remind our readers that the objects of the 
School are: (1) To provide a place where Englishmen who are 
to be engaged in the work of governing or garrisoning the 
Oriental and African parts of the Empire may learn the 
languages and study the literature, the religions, and the customs 
of the peoples with whom they will be brought into contact, and 
over whom they will, as we should put it, exercise the rights, or 
rather the duties, of guardians and trustees. (2) To offer a training 
to those who are about to proceed to the same countries to take part 
in commercial enterprises. (3) To furnish in the capital of the 
Empire a meeting-ground and focus for the scholars of the East of 
all nationalities, a place where on their visits to this country they 
may be sure of a sympathetic welcome and the opportunity of study. 


The founders of the School feel very strongly that the. war 
has made the opening of such a School not less but more 
urgent, and that it is a matter of Imperial importance 
that it should be in full working as soon as_ hostilities 
have ceased. We are in hearty agreement. Whether for the 
work of government or for the development of commerce, a know- 
ledge of the peculiarities and special characteristics of the 
peoples of the East, moral, intellectual, and physical, is essential. 
But though we are far from wishing to neglect the commercial side 
of the School, we do most sincerely trust that what we may term 
the humanities side will be its prime care. Lord Wellesley, in his 
magnificent Memorandum on the founding of the school at Fort 
William, which was in fact a College of Oriental Studies for those 
whose duty it would be to govern our Indian Empire, laid down the 
principles so well and so wisely that they might be written in letters 
of gold over the main entrance of the School and over the door of 
every lecture-room. 


Though we quoted these principles so recently, we cannot forbear 
to quote them again. Lord Wellesley told the students of his 
College that 

“ They are, in fact, the ministers and officers of a powerful sovereign ; 
they must now be viewed in that capacity, with reference, not to their 
nominal, but to their real occupations. They are required to discharge 
the functions of Magistrates, Judges, Ambassadors, and Governors of 
provinces, in all the complicated and extensive relations of those sacred 
trusts and exalted stations, and under peculiar circumstances, which 
greatly enhance the solemnity of every public obligation, and aggravate 
the difficulty of every public charge. Their duties are those of statesmen 
in every other part of the world, with no other characteristic differences 
than the obstacles opposed by an unfortunate climate, by a foreign 
language, by the peculiar usages and laws of India, and by the manners 
of its inhabitants. ° heir education should be founded in a 
general knowledge of those branches of literature and science which form 
the basis of the education of —— destined to similar occupations in 
Europe. To this foundation should be added an intimate acquaintance 
with the history, languages, customs and manners of the = of 
India, with the Mahommedan and Hindoo codes of law and re igion, 
and with the political and commercial interests and relations of Great 

3ritain in Asia.” 

If we may sum up this splendid torrent of words, the men whe 
are to govern the British Empire, though they should be encouraged 
to be goed Orientalists, must first of all remember that it is their 
duty to think of the welfare and prosperity of the peoples whom 
Providence has committed to their care. Before everything else 
they have a sacred trust confided to them, from which they must 
never flinch. As Loid Cromer, who has done so much for the founda- 
tion of the College, always insisted, we must think of the’ British 
Empire as a whole, and our Oriental Provinces must be governed, 
not in the interests of the British people, but in the interests of the 
governed, Such an object steadily pursued will sanctify the uses of 
| Empire. Any less high standard must inevitably end in that ex- 
ploitation which ruined all the ancient Empires of the world, and 
sowed the seeds of destraction in the Empire of Spain. If we were 
once to think of it as something which would produce material 
dividends for the inhabitants of the British Islands, our Empire 
would fall, and would deserve to fall. 


-" 
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Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. July 13th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A BADGED NATION. 


W®* are not ashamed to proclaim ourselves Coalitionists, 

and not Coalitionists malgré eur, but on the merits 
of the present Administration. If we wished them ill we 
should leave the question of compulsory service in Ireland 
alone till it had festered into a really serious problem. We 
want them to take it up now, and not to incur the discredit 
which they will get if they are forced into adopting it 
by the agitation which we foresee as not only possible 
but certain. In another two or three months the pressure 
of the demands of the Army and of the War Office, backed 
up by a resolute public opinion, will be enormously intensified. 
The “combing out” process, which is already causing a 
great deal of disturbance and heart-burning, will have to 
be applied with far greater ruthlessness than now. By the 
middle or end of January next we shall be literally taking 
the last hundred thousand of the able-bodied young men, 
and taking them at what will be felt to be a vast cost. We 
do not suggest for a moment that there will be any attempt 
to prevent these last hundred thousand being taken. We 
are perfectly certain that there will be nothing of the kind. 
John Bull will acquiesce, but his acquiescence will be some- 
thing more than sombre. He is not going in this case to 
acquiesce without a murmur, and the murmur will take 
this form: “ Of course if you say you must have these last 
hundred thousand, you must have them. But why in the 
name of thunder do you funk these d——d Irish politicians ? 
Why are we to have the skin taken off us here while at least 
a quarter of a million men could be justly got from Ire- 
land ? It is all very well to say that to get a quarter of a 
million men from Ireland would require a hundred thousand 
soldiers in rounding them up. We know better. If you 
cannot do it, we will find somebody who can.” 

Do not the Government understand that 
country is in that ugly mood, as we assert it will be in the 
middle of January next, there will be plenty of people here ready 
and eager to utilize the situation against them ? The Govern- 


ment are,in our opinion, a good Government, but they are singu- | 


larly innocent if they fail to recognize the fact that they have 


many and very bitter enemies, and that there are persons here | 


who are positively itching to show their ability to do the 
Government job, and do ita great deal better, and so forth. In 
these circumstances nothing would be easier for those who 


want to pull down Mr. Asquith and the Coalition than to get | 
up a newspaper agitation in favour of justice to England and | 


Scotland and for making Ireland do her fair share in the 
common work. All that they will have to do will be to ask 
one or two plain questions. } 
her share of the burden? Why should we carry it all? Will 


not Irishmen benefit as much as we shall by beating the | 


Germans and saving the Empire?”’ No doubt the defenders 
of Irish exemption and of a badged nation will have what 
will seem io them a good Parliamentary answer to the questions, 
but we venture to say that it will not be an answer capable 
of stemming a popular agitation or of satisfying the man in 
the street. It will gain no better assent than do the specious 
arguments used by some Government officials in favour of their 


own exemption, or by local tribunals when they arbitrarily | 


decide that this or that man need not do his bit in the fighting- 
line, but has a right to let other people carry the load for him 
while he stays at home and makes himself rich. And note here 
that if such a newspaper agitation in favour of compulsory 
service for Ireland is started by one group of newspapers, it will be 
almost a necessity for others to follow in their footsteps. We 
de not for a moment suggest that our newspapers as a rule 
slavishly adopt the views of their readers, but undoubtedly 
there are certain points on which popular newspapers cannot 
afford to neglect what for the sake of argument we will call the 
prejudices of their supporters. And be sure this will be one 
of them. For a time the Radical Press may attempt to take 
the line that we owe the Irish people exemption because we 
have done them such wrong in the past, &c., &c., or because it is 
not worth while to create so much disturbance for such com- 
paratively small results; but we venture to say that these 
arguments will soon fall before the insistent questions: “* As the 
Iuish will benefit by the destruction of the German horror 


as much as we shall, why should we have to make all the | 


sacrifices ? Why should we have all the kicks and ikey all 
the ha’pence? Tell us that. Is the Irishman’s blood so 
pure that it must not ke shed like the blood of common 


when the | 


** Why should Ireland not bear | 


a 
Zealanders or South Africans? Why should one part of the 
Empire alone be allowed to pick and choose whether it wil 
help the Empire, or help its enemies by standing by with 
smile of contempt at thesilly fools who are sweating and dyi : 
for them in the trenches?”” When such questions are wridel 
put, as they will be, people will begin to look a little deere: 
and to meet the second and much more powerful pr 
founded, not upon some supposed right of the Irish to wig 
the slacker’s consolation stakes without even running for them 
but upon that of expediency. This argument in effect sayy 
that the Irish of course ought to serve, but that in the circum. 
stances they are too strong for us. It is not worth while to 
force them to play their part. Then people will begin to 
remember that just the same sort of arguments were used jy 
the Civil War in America when the Governor of the State of 
New York, backed by Irish politicians, the Irish mob, and the 
Roman Catholic Irish hierarchy in New York encouraged by 
an Irish Archbishop, declared that they would not have the 
Draft in their State. Plenty of people tried to persuade Mr 
Lincoln that on grounds of expediency it was not worth while 
to stir up a second civil war in New York. Lincoln, however 
would not yield to such arguments, but applied the Draft. 
He was met by a New York rising. He put it down, and after 
that he had no more trouble with his Irish recaleitrants, Jy 
fact the farce was played out to the end, including a cop. 
gratulatory speech by the Irish Archbishop to the remains 
of the Irish mob after two Pennsylvanian regiments had 
done with them. In this speech the Archbishop, though he 
was not willing to preach actual treason, congratulated his 
fellow-Irishmen on the martial courage they had displayed in 
their scrap with the troops! Curiously enough, it was not 
only in the North that the Irish refused to render military 
service. They resisted war service in the North, partly on 
the ground that they were in favour of the Southern States 
being allowed to claim Home Rule and national independence, 
and also because they were in favour, as no doubt they were, 
of the institution of slavery. Yet oddly enough, the Irish- 
men in the South were just as determined not to fight as were 
| those in New York. In both cases the Irish patriots who, as 
they would have said, had fled to America to avoid the 
tyranny of England’s cruel red, vehemently claimed their 
right not to be conscripted on the ground that they were 
| British subjects. That naturally was not a very popular 
move, and one of the Southern newspapers thus castigated 
the Irish who claimed exemption :— 

“ Woe can conceive nothing more disgraceful than the conduct of Irish. 

men, for example—but we trust they are fow—who have been cursing 
the Britich Government ever since they could talk, who have emigrated 
| to this country to escape the British Yoke, but who now run to an 
English Consul and profess themselves subjects of Queen Victoria in 
order to evade their duties in the land of their adoption” 
In this context it is worth while noting the statement which 
has been made in the Press during the past week, that it is 
the Irish vote which has secured a narrow majority against 
the application of compulsory. service in the Commonwealth 
of Australia. Nobody is going to impugn the Irishman’s 
| physical courage, but apparently he has a dislike of fighting 
unless there is a preliminary fight to make him fight. 





And now let us say once again that if the Government 
do not take up and face this question of applying compulsory 
service to Ireland they will be liable in a very few months’ 
time to have it forced upon them by newspaper agitation. 
In such a case as we are dealing with the Government’ 
| position cannot help being shaken by what will appear to be, 
/and in a sense no doubt will be, a triumph for newspaper 
agitation. But a Government cannot be continually goaded 
into strong courses by irresponsible newspapers without 4 
great weakening of their influence. If the problem could be 
solved by doing nothing we personally might be willing to 
pardon this application of what might be defended as an 
example of the higher opportunism. But it wili not be solved 
by doing nothing. The agitation is bound to come, and if it 
does come the Government are bound to yield to it. 


| 
| 





M. .VENIZELOS AND KING CONSTANTINE. 


I AST week in writing of the tragic situation to which 
4 Greece had been brought by King Constantine's un 
| constitutional conduct, we said that our prime duty was to 
stand by our friends through thick and thin. We ought to 
advertise the fact very plainly that the last thing we mean to 
do is to “ let down ” people who are on our side. M. Venizelos 
| and those who follow him are our friends. We must show 


| them by signs which cannot possibly be misunderstood that 


we are with them keart and soul, and that for their sake, and 


Englishmen or Scotsmen, Canadians or Australians, New | not for the sake of these who have impeded and schemed 
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inst the work of the Allies, we shall do all that we can to 
help and save Greece. We and our friends are faced by a 
certain number of difficulties together, but that is the very 
time to prove that we are good companions to go tiger-hunting 
with. The tiger is charging at the Venizelists. The outcome 
js absolutely at our disposal if we behave loyally, steadily, 
and coolly. We can kill the tiger. We must therefore convey 
our determination to M. Venizelos. He should not for a 
moment have a suspicion that instead of taking a steady aim 
we are examining the nearest climbable trees in order to 
remove ourselves from some imaginary danger. No danger 
threatens the Allies in Macedonia if they stand by their friends. 
The Army which M. Venizelos is raismg under the National 
Government can be of appreciable service to us, and the only 
danger will arise if we discourage that Army. Then indeed 
the pro-German Greeks will pluck up courage once more to 
try to harass us. In abandoning a large part of Greek Mace- 
donia to the enemy the King exposed the Allied flank to some 
peril, and in collecting an army in our rear in Thessaly he 
directed another threat against us. Both dangers seem to 
have been removed, but the one way to make sure that they 
can never recur is to support what is much the better, and 
we believe will soon show itself to be physically the stronger, 
part of the Greek nation. 

All this is so obvious, and is such an elementary matter of 
honour and prudence, that we are sure that the British Govern- 
ment do not dream of pursuing any other course than that 
of active friendship towards the National Government in 
But during the weck a doubt has not only been 
hinted ; it has been furiously spread about as though British 
folly and bad faith were a patent fact. We believe this doubt 
to be entirely unfounded. We shall be surprised if it does not 
do more discredit to those who have so vehemently expressed 
it than to the Government who are the subjects of it. Briefly 
the excuse for misgiving is this. The Allies have recognized 
both King Constantine's Government and the National 
Government of M. Venizelos, and it is pretended that in practice 
they are more considerate towards King Constantine than 
towards M. Venizelos. It has been said in Paris that the 
National Government enjoys no proper recognition from the 
Allies, and that the highest testimony of regard exhibited 
towards it is an offer to pay the expenses of those who fight 
in our cause. It is further said that King Constantine has 
taken this as a sort of tacit permission to indulge in another 
burst of autocracy, and that he has been arresting officers and 
Civil Servants right and left who have adhered to the National 
Government. In other words the Allies have played M. Veni- 
The Morning Post has no doubt that this is what 


(rreece. 


zelos false. 
has happened. 
we should say that the bitter accusations brought by the 
Morning Post against the Government fell short of what might 
justly be charged against them. 


If we really had been disloyal to M. Venizelos | 
| of the war. 





| has a real hold of even educated people in Greece. 


man, and to obscure his own light whenever the cause 
of the State could be best served by his temporary 
eclipse. When he came from Crete to save the nation and 
the dynasty by one act he found himself all-powerful, and 
could probably have made himself the head of a republic. 
We imagine that he believes it would be an unwise policy to 
unseat the ruling House. Very likely he is right. It takes 
at least three or four generations fora Royal family to establish 
itself, and it might well be that if just when the Danish ruler 
of Greece had come to be regarded as a Greek of Greeks he 
were removed a long and unnecessary period of fresh un- 
settlement would follow. It may be remembered that when 
George III. described himself as “ born a Briton,” the phrase 
caused criticism and some ridicule, yet he was the third 
British King of his House. As for a republic, apparently 
M. Venizelos thinks it unsuited to Greece, and again he is 
probably right, though he could appeal to the history of 
ancient Greece with tremendous effect if he were person- 
ally ambitious. Small nations, where gossip about officials 
is contained in too small a compass and is too intimate to be 
harmless, are most easily ruled by Kings or Princes. So long, 
therefore, as M. Venizelos believes the present monarchy to 
be necessary we shall behave very foolishly to imagine that 
we are helping him by refusing formally to recognize that 
monarchy. Civil war in Greece would be a new and serious 
embarrassment to us. Yet such a thing might come about 
if we set the factions against one another. The superstition that 
when a Constantine and Sophia reign over Greece they will 
be crowned at Constantinople as rulers of a new Greek Empire 
It is a 
cause men might fight for, and it is to be noticed that two 
battalions, one Constantinian and the other Venizelist, have 


| already fallen foul of one another and exchanged shots. 


But we are bound to express | 


our opinion that the autocratic persecutions of the King are | 


no sort of evidence that the Allies have been unfaithful to 
M. Venizelos, 
help a man is to help him in the manner he himself desires ? 
Surely it is true. In that case the Allies are right to be guided 
by the obvious desire of M. Venizelos that no disabling blow 
thould be struck at the Greek monarchy. We do not. pretend 
to knowledge of any official secrets. We are simply judging 
by the information sent from Greece to the newspapers, 
which is all to the same effect—that M. Venizelos wishes to 
keep the Greek dynasty in existence. In recognizing the 
King’s Government the Allies are therefore only doing what 
M. Venizelos has all along hoped that they would do. Of 
course, if the King takes this recognition as a sign that he is 
free to attack the Venizelists he is making a vast mistake, 


and the Allies must prove to him most plainly and at once | 


that such conduct will not be tolerated. But to say this is 
not to admit that the King’s excesses are any evidence of 
insufficient regard on the part of the Allies for M. Venizelos. 
The mistake is the King’s, it is not that of the Allies. 
Error can be charged against the Allies only if they fail to 
insist that the arrested officers and Civil Servants must be 
released forthwith. The King, in fact, had promised not to 
interfere with the personal liberty of any man to attach himself 
to the National Government. He must be held absolutely 
word. : 
_ M. Venizelos is perhaps the most moderate revolutionary 
in history. When one thinks of the petty passions which 
too often move men in the South-East of Europe, we are lost 
in wonder at the staunchness, the simplicity, the incorrup- 
tibility, and the long vision of M. Venizelos. He has had 
matchless opportunities to play for vast personal power and 
to accumulate riches, He has preferred to remain a poor 


to his 


Is it, or is it not, true that the best way to | out of some morbid punctilio against boastfulness, 


Of course it is possible to imagine circumstances in which 
for military reasons it would be essential to remove King 
Constantine. The Allies would be better judges than M. 
Venizelos of those circumstances, and might have to act 
against his sentiments. But at present the evidence shows 
that we have acted in accordance with his wishes. He has 
means of expressing his views and he has uttered no word of 
reproach. Once more let us say that it is imperative to back 
him up in every way. When he says that we are doing it in 
the wrong way we shall confess that the Allies have blundered, 
but not before. 

PROLONGING THE WAR. 

F the time has not yet come it is rapidly approaching 
when the British people, cr rather the Allies as a 
whole, should consider the question of the undue prolongation 
That prolongation may become a serious menace 
to civilization, and to the welfare of the greater part if not of 
the whole of mankind, and on those who cause it punishment 
will and ought to fall. What is more, the fact that such 
punishment will certainly ensue ought not to be concealed 
Instead, 
it should be sternly proclaimed, so that the dread of 
chastisement should have its full preventive effect. Who 
is it that at this moment is prolonging the war? Unquestion- 
ably it is Germany. She it is who is going to be beaten. It 
is her will alone that counts in maintaining the strugg'e. 
The other Central Powers have up till now followed her 
lead blindly and absolutely. Germany knows, we and our 
Allies know, and the whole world knows that for our enemies 
victory is impossible, It is true that Germany does not 
admit this openly, and that in certain circles here it is apparently 
thought good form to shut one’s eyes to it. But it is at the 
least an open secret. The Allies may, and very probably will, 
lose immensely more in wealth and men before they finally 
defeat the Germans. They may have also, as we had in the 
last year of the Boer War, many incidental disasters. But 
these untoward events cannot now prevent our attainment of 
victorv. The end is inevitable. Germany is only fighting on 
because she believes that she will thereby in the end get Letter 
terms. She thinks that her patience and fortitude are greater 
than those of the Allies. Therefore she expects to be able 
to wear down their will and obtain a peac> better than that 
strictly entitled to on the facts. Now this means 
in plain language that the possibility of securing more favour- 
able terms is actually tempting Germany to prolong the war 





she is 


It is acting as a lure to the Germans to let the torrent of blood 
and human misery continue to flow. 

In these circumstances the position which the Allies ought 
to adopt Ss ¢ lear. They should say to Germany 26 We have 


won the war and vou know it. We admit, however, that vou 
} 


y« : 
have the power of prolonging the struggle and making us 
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suffer in common with yourselves for another year, or it may 
be another year and a half. We understand also that you con- 
sider that though you will suffer as cruelly as we shall, or 
rather a good deal more, it may yet be worth your while to do so 
because you will thereby extort from us through our weakness 
better peace terms for yourselves and worse terms for us. In 
other words, we recognize that the prolongation of the war 
offers you something, nay, a great deal. It offers us nothing. 
We do not intend, however, that conditions so favourable to 
you and so unfavourable to us shall be created out of our 
present position of advantage. We are therefore going to 
adopt the policy of the Sibyl in the parable of the Sibylline 
books. Whether it hurts us or not, we warn you that if you 
do not make peace before the beginning of 1917 we shall 
very greatly increase the arduous character of the terms to 
which you will have to submit. What is more, those terms 
will also be progressively hard on your conscript allies, Austria, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria, and on the King, though not the people, 
of Greece. Every extra three months which by continuing 
the struggle you add to the total duration of the war after 
January Ist, 1917, will mean an increase of indemnity, a 
diminution of territory, and harder punishment for the Imperial 
family, for the sovereign Princes of Germany, for the 
great commercial interests of Germany, and for the German, 
Austrian, Hungarian, and Turkish peoples. The infliction of 
such terrns may from the commercial and economic point of 
view be injurious to the material interests of the Allies, truly 
considered, but they will not be so great an injury as the pro- 
longation of the war. Therefore we shall carry them through 
unflinchingly. The whole world shall know that to enter upon 
war as wantonly and callously as Germany entered upon 
it in 1914, and to maintain it as she has maintained it, is very 
bad policy for the beaten Power. In a word, we shall use 
punishment and the threat of punishment to establish the 
security for which we are fighting. Germany and her depen- 
dants will have always before them the prospect not only of 
dwindling powers but of a falling market in the sphere of 
national prosperity.” 

To carry out this plan the Entente Powers must of 
course formulate, and formulate at once, in general outline the 
terms which they will grant to Germany if the Ge.mans ask 
for peace, or, to put it in a franker way, crave to know the 
conditions under which hostilities may permanently cease 
before December 31st, 1916. [It is hardly necessary to state 
that no attention whatever will be paid by the Allies to 
chatter about an armistice.) To the public at large the 
statement of those terms may seem a difficulty. As a matter 
of fact their setting forth is a good deal easier than people 
suppose. Not only would an authoritative statement of them 
be useful. An indication of the particular volume which 
the Sibyl intends to burn every three months during the pro- 
longation of the war by Germany should be added. It 
would have per se a very beneficial effect from the Allies’ point 
of view. It could, for example, hardly help producing incident- 
ally a disruptive effect on the German Alliances. It would 
be impossible even for the German police to prevent discussion 
of the “ pressure” terms, not only in the dominions of the 
Kaiser, but throughout Hungary and Austria. But the effect 
of that discussion must be to make each constituent part of 
the Central Alliance anxious in a high degree to see whether 
it could not in some way or other secure preferential treatment 
by being the first to back out. The Entente’s sword of 
Damocles could not but specially threaten one or other of 
the Central Powers, and that Power would be proportionately 
perturbed. It is not necessary for us to set forth in detail on 
the present occasion the terms under which Germany shall 
now be allowed to make peace, for we set them forth not 
very long ago. As to the “pressure”’ terms we may say 
something, though here it is obvious that we can only speak 
very generally. Where our Allies are so deeply concerned even 
the Press must be discreet. What we can do, however, with- 
out injury is to indicate the various directions in which the 
screw may be applied. 

To begin with, the German Emperor may be reminded of the 
precedents set by Germany in 1871 when Bismarck refused to 
treat with Gambetta and the French Provisional Government, 
but insisted that a National Assembly elected by universal 
suffrage must be called as the body which alone could endorse 
the terms which Germany was willing to grant to the con- 
quered. Further, and to this point we attach great importance, 
the Allies should remind the German Emperor that at the 
end of the Napoleonic War in 1815 the Allies placed Napoleon 
end his family under a ban and refused to negotiate with 
them. The disappearance of the Napoleonidae from the 
plane of European sovereignty was proclaimed as the sine qud 





ne 
non not only of peace but of the cessation of hostilities, ht 
was a matter about which no debate was allowed. These an 
stages which, it should be sternly pointed out, might rapidly be 
reached in the scheme of punishment for the undue erila 
tion of the war. At present the Hohenzollerns really beljeys 
that even impious France and bloodthirsty Britain would 
never dare touch or threaten the Lord’s anointed. Next the 
German democracy should have it made clear to them tht 
though we do not consider them primarily responsible for th. 
war, since their method of government deprived them of th 
power of effectively negativing a system of military piracy 
we shall have to consider them responsible for its prolongation 
in the future if they much longer delay taking control of the 
affairs of their own country and continue to allow those whp 
now wield the destinies of the Empire to remain in power, ]f 
while the Kings rage the German people only continue ty 
weep at home, and at the same time lend their bodies to 
support tyranny at the front, they will have to take th 
punishment due to such callous impotence of mind. They 
will have had their warning. If they disregard it they mys 
take the consequences, and cannot later plead that they do 
not deserve the punishment which will fall upon them. Next 
or rather at the same time, the Princes of the German States 
Kingdoms, and Duchies must be reminded of the fact which 
they seem to have forgotten of late—i.e., that Germany is q 
Confederation of sovereign States and not a homogeneous 
country like Russia—and that the Entente Powers have taken 
note of it and reserve to themselves the right of acti 
thereon. Whether the full consequences of the crimes of the 
King of Prussia should fall upon the Kings of Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Wiirttemberg, and the Grand Dukes of Baden, 
Hesse, and so on, or whether these constituent States of the 
Confederation shall be saved from those consequences, is 
surely a matter which concerns them vitally. Very well then; 
we propose that they be made to understand these facts. Total 
failure on their part to use the powers which they posses 
under the Constitution of the Confederation would, for 
example, have to be construed as a proof that the Germe, 
States had passed into a position of dependence and could no 
longer make claim even to a limited sovereignty. Speaking 
generally, what we may call the increasing “ pressure” 
terms would exhibit to the German people and to the 
German Kings and Princes the very serious results which 
must flow from their giving a free hand to the egotist autocrat 
of Potsdam, and from their blindly insisting upon letting him 
drag them over the precipice the edge of which is already 
crumbling beneath his feet. 

An equally sharp reminder must be addressed to the 
Dual Monarchy. It must be pointed out both to Hungary 
and to the German provinces of the Cisleithan side of what 
used to be known as the dominions of the House of Haps- 
oo. that though the Entente Powers would like te 
trea®those peoples as victims of Prussia rather than as fellow- 
cons »irators, such treatment cannot be accorded to them if the 
Magvars of Hungary on the one hand, and the mountainees 
of Tirol, the Vorarlberg, and the Salzkammergut on the 
other, make no effort to prevent the prolongation of the wat. 
If they voluntarily insist on sharing the punishment which we 
admit ought primarily to fall upon Prussia and her ruler, 
the fault will be theirs, for they too will have been warned 
and will have neglected the warning. In the case of Turkey, 
we must warn those who hitherto have taken pride in the 
feeling that, through the claims of the Caliphate, they led 
the Moslem world, how terribly the position of Ottoman 
Mohammedanism is being compromised by their craven 
dependence upon the German Emperor. The Entente wih 
no ill to the Moslem faith, but on the contrary are determined 
to place it in a position of real independence and make tt 
impossible for even its most timid adherent to imagine that 
there will be Christian interference with or Christian contr 
of his religious practices and beliefs. 

At the same time punishment for the prolongation of the wat 
must of necessity fall to a very great extent upon the Turkish 
Empire and upon those Mohammedans who were bribed to bow 
the knee to Germany by the plea that Turkey was to become 
once more the great centre of Mohammedan power. They 
must be sharply reminded that they are going the sure way 
to leave the Turks no share whatever in the re-establishment 
of the faith. There will be a place for the Arab, the Indian, the 
Persian, the Central Asian, the African, the Malay, but none for 
the Ottoman. Mohammedanism as a whole is not going to b 
injured by the results of the war, whatever they are. Ottomaa 


influence in the Moslem world, an influence which has no¥ 
lasted for well-nigh five hundred years, may, however, ! 
obliterated through the madness of those who have bowed tl¢ 
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oe 
knee to, and taken the gold of, the pinchbeck autocrat of 


We cannot on the present occasion pursue further the 
blem of “ pressure” terms. It is only necessary to say 
eat no trained diplomatist and no man who knows the condi- 
tions of Europe will find it difficult to set them forth. The 
licy of wy pressure upon the German democracy if 
they neglect the duty of saving themselves will be particularly 
easy. Germany must be reminded that her submarine policy 
is going to deprive her, not of the money value merely, but of 
the actual physical possession of a mercantile marine. But 
the process is not going to stop here, and if the German people 
rolong the war unduly they may find a system analogous to 
that of ton per ton for every trading vessel sunk applied in 
ways which they do not now suspect, but which may be equally 
inful and equally injurious. The best way of making 
en to the German people the Allies’ policy of “ pressure” 
terms and the consequences of the prolongation of the war is 
a matter to which we hope to return at a later date. 





STATE ACTION AND WHEAT PRICES. 


HE remarkable rise in the price of wheat which has 
recently taken place happens to have followed very 
dosely upon the action of the Government in undertaking 
the control of the wheat supplies of this country. Whether 
there is any connexion at all between the two facts is a some- 
what doubtful point, but it is certain that the main factors in 
the increased cost of food are independent of the agency by 
which the public is provided with its daily bread. From one 
point of view it is a fortunate fact that the present extra- 
ordinary rise, which has brought the price of wheat up to a 
higher level than it has touched since the Napoleonic Wars, 
should have followed instead of preceding the recent drastic 
action of the Government. The mentality of the masses of 
our people, and probably of every people, with regard to food 
prices is somewhat curious. As far as can be ascertained, 
public indignation at high prices is due less to the actual 
inconvenience which the high prices cause than to the suspicion 
that somebody is making an illegitimate profit. In the final 
resort this feeling probably arises from the reflection that evils 
which are inevitable must be borne, whereas evils which are 
the result of unfairness or selfishness ought to be combated. If 
the present range of prices had come into operation while the 
“ profiteers ’’ were still doing the main work of supplying this 
country with wheat, there might have been a dangerous 
political agitation against these “enemies of mankind.” 
That evil, at any rate, has been avoided by the recent action 
of the Government. 

When the full story of the Government proceedings in 
connexion with the supply of wheat comes to be told, the 
country will probably learn some very useful lessons in political 
economy. It will also learn, we have good reason for believing, 
that on the whole the Government have done their best 
in very difficult circumstances, and have prevented certain 
definite evils, while possibly, and almost inevitably, creating 
new ones. Very wisely the Board of Trade from the outset 
took the view that the essential problem to be solved was not 
the reduction of price but the maintenance of supply. About 
a year ago the Government realized the importance of accumu- 
lating some reserve of wheat in this country with a view to 
contingencies, and took steps with the full knowledge of the 
corn trade to purchase an appreciable reserve. The actual 
amount of the reserve has not been made public. It was 
never intended to be very large, and the trade was specifically 
informed of the atmount which would be purchased, and was 
assured that the Government would not use this hoard to knock 
down the market arbitrarily. Needless to say, the Govern- 
ment had not only to acquire the wheat, but had also to make 
provision for bringing it to our shores. Very wisely, again, 
the Board of Trade decided that they would buy in North 
America rather than in South America or Australia because 
of the rapidity of delivery. The round voyage to Australia 
takes about five months, and within that period something 
like half-a-dozen voyages can be made from Liverpool to New 
York and back. Consequently, in view of the shortage of 
tonnage, it was obviously wise to go to the nearest source 
of supply. 

The pursuance of this policy had a peculiar effect upon 
those newspapers which devote their energies to trying to 
find every day some new popular cry. In consequence of 
the relative restriction of the tonnage employed in the South 
American trade, freights from the Argentine to this country 
Tose to a stupendous figure. Ingenious writers worked out 
that the price paid for carrying a quarter of wheat from 








the River Plate to the River Thames was equivalent to 
something like twopence on the loaf, and a scream was raised 
that the poor were being starved because the Government 
preferred to put money into the pockets of the shipowners 
rather than to provide the country with bread at a reasonable 
price. As a matter of fact, so far as the price of bread was 
concerned, the high freights from the Argentine were 
absolutely without effect ; for the bulk of our wheat supply 
was all the time coming from North America, and it was 
that supply which fixed the price. The relatively small 
quantity of wheat imported from the Argentine had to be 
sold at the world prices, and the effect of the high freights 
from the Plate to the Thames was to diminish the price 
which the Argentine wheat-grower was able to pocket, not 
to increase the price which the English consumer had to 
pay. If the contrary policy had been adopted, and the ships 
had been diverted from North America to South America, 
there would have been less economical use of our tonnage, 
and a consequent inevitable increase in the price of whtat 
as of other commodities. 

Meanwhile another curious thing happened, which shows 
how unexpected are the results of Government interference 
with the work of commerce. As stated above, the Government 
agreed with the trade only to acquire a limited number of 
quarters of wheat as a reserve against contingencies, and as 
soon as they had acquired that number they ceased to make 
any further purchases. But the fact that this reserve existed 
seems to have terrorized a section of the market. At the same 
time rumours of the possible opening of the Dardanelles 
or of the possible conquest of Bulgaria frightened dealers in 
wheat and made them hesitate to speculate heavily. It is 
easy enough to denounce the “ profiteer,” but it is just as well 
to remember that a man who risks his whole fortune in bringing 
wheat to this country on the chance of being able to make a 
profit out of the transaction is really doing a public service. 
If he is to be denounced whenever he succeeds in making a 
profit, it is certain that he will not take the risk of a loss. 

The result of these various causes was that in June and 
July last wheat in North America dropped to a comparatively 
low price. It would obviously have been to the interest of 
this country as a whole to buy as much of this cheap 
wheat as possible, and tonnage had actually been reserved 
for carrying it; but the Government could not buy because 
they were pledged to the trade to limit their hoard to a figure 
already reached, and the trade would not buy, except from 
hand to mouth, because they were afraid, for the reasons above 
given, of a possible heavy fall of prices later on. It even 
became necessary to liberate tonnage which had been reserved 
for the wheat trade and to allow shipowners to load up with 
other things for this country or for our Allies. If this situation 
had continued, we might have fallen really short of a supply 
of wheat. 

These are some of the grounds which induced the Govern- 
ment to plunge still further into the wheat business, and to 
undertake the responsibility for keeping the country supplied. 
As has already been made public, one of the steps taken was 
the purchase from the Australian Government of the large 
stock of wheat which Mr. Hughes had previously bought 
from the Australian farmers. Mr. Hughes had long been 
anxious to sell this wheat, but the policy pursued by the 
Australian Government in commandeering ships at unprofit- 
able freights had frightened independent shipowners away 
from Australia, with the result that the wheat had been left 
on his hands. The Home Government have been able to 
help the Australian Government out of this difficulty through 
the control which they have exercised, on the whole very 
tactfully, over the shipping trade. Shipowners, like other 
“ profiteers,”’ have served as a butt for writers who are content 
to pick out a few striking facts and to evolve a theory from 
them ; but there is good reason to believe that though ship- 
owners have undoubtedly made large profits in the last year, 
they have also been patriotically willing to adapt themselves 
to the exigencies of the situation, and to carry necessaries such 
as wheat at very low rates when they could have obtained 
fancy freights for carrying luxuries. The Government in 
turn are entitled to claim that through their intervention 
they secured a large reduction of the freights which were 
beginning to rule in the Transatlantic trade. 

The position now is that owing to the appearance of rust 
in the North American wheat crop, owing in a lesser degree 
to the reduction in our home-grown wheat supply, and owing 
much more to the increased consumption of all the Allied 
countries—because a soldier under arms eats more heartily 


than the same man in civilian life can generally afford to do— 
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the supply of wheat has not kept pace with the demand, 
and the price has inevitably risen. It is this rise in price 
which justifies the expensive procedure of sending ships on 
the long voyage to the Antipodes to fetch Mr. Hughes’s stock 
of Australian wheat. 

It must be added that the proceedings of our Government 
have been complicated by the necessity of considering the 
interests of our Allies. 
Vrance asked the British Government to help them in main- 
taining their supplies of wheat, just as they had previously 
asked that we should help them with their meat supply. 
Our Government agreed subject to the very reasonable condi- 


tion, which was at once accepted, that the three Governments | 


should not compete with one another either in the wheat 
market or in the tonnage market. The Board of Trade, as far 
as can be learnt, have done their best to hold the balance with 
absolute fairness between the interests of the three countries 
concerned, but each has had its own difficulties to contend 
with. At an early stage the Italians were very remiss in 
unloading ships, largely, it appears, through the action of 
the dockers’ Unions. Similar difficulties seem still to be 
experienced in France, possibly through the deficiency of 
dock labour. We may assume that the same kind of Depart- 
mental difficulties which are constantly befalling our own 
Government are not absent in either France or Italy. Evena 
war for national existence will not prevent Government 


Departments from fighting with one another regardless of | 


the public interest. More serious still is the possibility, which 
we must certainly face, that the new Government organization 
for wheat purchase, however energetic and patriotic its 
members may be, will not be able to secure such good results 
as a multitude of private traders competing with one another 
for the chance of a high profit. 


penny Press a few months hence clamouring for the reinstate- | 
ment of the “ profiteers.”’ 








ROMANCE. 
SUPPOSE that there are very few officers or men who have 
been at the front for any length of time who would not be 
secretly, if not openly, relieved and delighted if they “‘ got a cushy 
one” and found themselves en route for “ Blizght7"; yet in many 
ways soldiering at the front is infinitely preferable to soldiering at 
home. One of the factors which count most heavily in favour of 


the front is the extraordinary affection of officers for their men. | 


In England officers hardly know their men. They live apart, only 
meet on parade, and their intercourse is carried on through the 
prescribed channels. Even if you do get keen on a particular 
squad of recruits, or a particular class of would-be bombers, you 
lose them so soon that your enthusiasm never ripens into anything 
like intimacy. But at the front you have your own platoon, and 
week after weck, month after month, you are living in the closest 
proximity, you see them all day, you get to know the character of 
each individual man and boy, and the result in nearly every case 
is this extraordinary affection of which I have spoken. You will 
find it in the most unlikely subjects. I have heard a Major, a 


talk about his men with a voice almost choked with emotion. 
“When you see what they have to put up with, and how amazingly 
cheery they are through it all, you feel that you can’t do enough 
for them. They make you feel that you're not fit to black their 
boots.” And then he went on to tell how it was often the fellows 
whom in England you had despaired of, fellows who were always 
“up at orders,” who out at the front became your right-hand men, 
the men on whom you found yourself relying. 


almost since the beginning of the war. He wrote: ‘One of my 
best friends has just been killed”; and the “ best friend’? was 
not the fellow he had known at “the shop,” or played polo with in 
India, or hunted with in Ireland, but a scamp of a tclephonist, who 
had stolen his whisky and owned up; who had risked his life for 


him, who had been a fellow-sportsman who could be relied on in a | 


tight corner in the most risky of all games.* 

There is indeed a glamour and a pathos about the private soldier, 
especially when, as so often happens, he is really only a boy. When 
you mect him in the trenches, wet, covered with mud, with tired 


eyes speaking of long watches and hours of risky work, he never | ; 
: . | sympathy on that score. 


fails to greet you with a smile, and you love him for it, and feel 
that nothing you can do can make up to him for it. 


have slept in «a much more comfortable place than he has. You 
* As proof of what the men feel for their officers we may recall! the statement 
in a ietter from a Red Cross nurse in last week's Spectator. She tella how two oi 
her patients cach pointed out to her, after reading A Student in Arms, 
had had an ofleer just like “The Beloved Captain” described by 
Mankey. Yet “Phe Beloved Captain” describes the ideal oilicer,—Lv. Spectator, 





At a very early stage both Italy and | 
| all along; when he gets back to billets, and throws off his cares 





| smile to hide their fears. 


| more as you get to know them. 
| is an 
| the sensibility of youth. 


We may even find our half- | 


| @ workman ? 
| tales of the sergeant-major and the sergeants, the corporals and 


| think of rum-jars and profanity. 


| punished, 
| fatigues, pack-drill, and perhaps a couple of hours tied up as aa 


| the matter. 
| very different matter. 


I had a letter not | 
Jong ago from a gunner Captain, also a Regular, who has been out | 


| parcels from home. 


For you 


that they | 


Lieute t ° . 
ctatur, | less hardship of it, but from a stern sense of duty—the sense of 


i 
have had unlimited tobacco and cigarettes. You have had 4 
servant to cook for you. You have fared sumptuously com, 
pared with him. You don't feel his superior. You don’t 
to be “gracious without undue familiarity.” Exactly what yoy 
want to do is a bit doubtful—the Major said he wanted to black 
his boots for him, and that is perhaps the best way of expressing 
it. When he goes over the top and works away in front of the 
parapet with the moon shining full and the machine guns busy 


and bathes and plays games like any irresponsible schoolboy ; eye, 
when he breaks bounds and is found by the M.P. skylarking in — 
you can’t help loving him. Most of all, when he lies still and whits 
with a red stream trickling from where the sniper’s bullet has mada 
a hole through his head, there comes a lump in your throat that 
you can’t swallow, and you turn away so that you sha’n’t hayg 
to wipe the tears from your eyes. 

Gallant souls, those boys, and all the more gallant because they 
hate war so much. Their nerves quiver when a shell or a Minnie 


| falls into the trench near them, and then they smile to hide thei 


weakness. They hate going over the parapet when the maching 
guns are playing; so they don’t hesitate, but plunge over with g 
Their cure for every mental worry is 4 
smile, their answer to every prompting of fear is a plunge. They 
have no philesophy or fanaticism to help them—only the sporting 
instinct which is in every healthy British boy. 

Then there are “the old men,” less attractive, less stirring to 
the imagination, less sensitive, but who grow upon you more and 
Any one over twenty-three or so 
They have lost the grace, the irresponsibility, 
Their eyes and mouths are steadier, their 
movements more deliberate. But they are the fellows whom you 
would choose for a patrol, or a raid, where a cool head and a stout 
heart are what is wanted. It takes you longer to know these, 
They are less responsive to your advances. But when you have 
tested them and they have tested you, you know that you have 
that which is stronger than any terror of night or day, a loyalty 


‘old man.” 


| which nothing can shake. 


And then when he thinks how little he deserves all this love 
and loyalty, the subaltern’s heart aches with a feeling that caa 
find no expression either in word or deed. 

This is a tale that has often been told, and which people in England 
know by heart. It cannot be told too often. It cannot be learnt 
too well. For the time will come when we shall need to remember 
it, and when it will be easy to forget. Will you remember it, 0 yo 
people, when the boy has become a man, and the soldier has become 
But there are other tales to tell. There are the 


Sergeant-majors, sergeants, and corporals are 

If you think of them at all, you probably 
Yet they are the very backbons 
I have been a sergeant and I have been a private 


the “ lance-jacks.” 
not romantic figures. 


of the Army. 


| soldier, and I know that the latter has much the better time of 


He at least has the kind of liberty which belongs to utter 
If he breaks bounds in the exuberance of his 


the two. 
irresponsibility. 


P | spirits, no one thinks much worse of him as long as he does not 
Regular with, as I thought, a good deal of regimental stiffness, | : S 


make a song about paying the penalty! Of course he has to be 
So many days of sleeping in the guard tent, extr 


example to evildoers. But if he has counted the cost, and pays 
the price with a grin, we just say “Young scamp!” and dismiss 
But if a sergeant or a corporal does the same, that’s 4 
He has shown himself unfit for his job 
He has betrayed a trust. We cannot forgive him. Responsibility 
has its disadvantages. The senior N.C.O. gets no relaxation from 
discipline. In the line and out of it he must always be watchful, 
self-controlled, orderly. He must never wink. These men have 
not the glamour of the boy private; but their high sense of duty 


| and discipline, their keenness and efficiency, merit all the honour 


that we can give them. 

Finally—for it would not do for a subaltern to discuss his superiors 
—we come to the junior officer. Somehow I fancy that in the 
public eye he too is a less romantic figure than the private. One 
does not associate him with privations and hardships, but with 
Well, it is quite right. He has such a much less 
uncomfortable time than his men that ke does not deserve or want 
He is better off in every way. He has 
better quarters, better fool, more kit, a servant, and in billets 
And yet there is many a man who is now aa 


far greater liberty. 
Were 


officer who looks back on his days as a private with regret. 
he to have his time over again . . . yes, he would take 4 
commission; but he would do so, not with any thought for the 
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' 
duty which does not allow a man with any self-respect to refuse 
to shoulder a heavier burden when called upon to do so. For those 
apparently irresponsible subalterns whom you seo entertaining 
their lady friends at the Carlton or Ciro’s do, when they are at the 
front, have very heavy responsibilities. Even in the ordinary 
routine of trench life so many decisions have to be made, with the 
chance of a “telling off” whichever way you choose, and the lives 
of other men hanging in the balance. Suppose you are detailed 
for a wiring party, and you arrive to find a full moon beaming 
sardonically down at you. What are you to do? If you go out 
vou may be seen. Half-a-dozen of your men may be mown down | 
by a machine gun. You will be blamed and will blame yourself | 
for not having decided to remain behind the parapet. If you do | 
not go out you may set a precedent, and night after night the | 
work will be postponed, till at last it is too late, and the Hun has 
got through, and raided the trench. If you hesitate or ask advice 
You have to make up your mind in an instant, and 

If you waver your men will never have confidence 
ian you again. Still more in a push, a junior subaltern is quite 
likely to find himself at any time in command of a company, while 
he may for a day even have to command the relics of a battalion. 
I have seen boys almost fresh from a Public School in whose faces | 
there were two personalities expressed: the one full of the light- 
hearted, reckless, irresponsible vitality of boyhood, and the other 
scarred with the anxious lines of one to whom a couple of hundred | 
exhausted and nerve-shattered mon have looked, and not looked 
in vain, for leadership and strength in their grim extremity. From 
a boy in such a position is required something far more difficult 


you are lost. 
to stand by it. 


than personal courage. Jf we praise the boy soldier for his smile 
in the face of skel!s end machine guns, don’t let us forget to praise 
still more the koy officer who, in acdition to facing death on his 


own account, has to bear the responsibility of the lives of a hundred | 








other men. There is many a man of undoubted courage whose 


nerve would fail to bear that strain. 


A day or two ago I was reading Romance, by Joseph Conrad and 
Madox Hueffer. It is a glorious tale of piracy and adventure in 
the West Indies; but for the moment I wondered how it came | 
about that Conrad, the master of psychology, should have helped 
And then I understood. For these boys 


to write such a book. 

who hate the war, and suffer and endure with the smile that is 

sometimes so Cifficult, and long with a great longing for home 

and peace—some day some of them will look back on these days 

and will tell themselves that after all it was * Romance,” the 
And they will 

long to feel once again the stirring of the old Progen. and 

) 


adventure which made their lives worth while. 


t of 
jam, and lie in the same dug-out, and work cn the same bit of wire 
with the same machine gun striking secret terror into their hearts, 
and look into each other's eyes for the same courageous smile. For 
Romance, after all, is woven of the emotions, e. pecially the elemental 


love and loyalty, to dip their clasp-knives into the same~ 


ones of love and loyalty and fear and pain. We men are never 
content! In the dull routine of normal life we sigh for Romance, 
and sometimes seck to create it artificially, stimulating spurious 
passions, plunging into muddy depths in search of it. Now we 
have got it we sigh for a quiet life. But some day those who have not 
died will say: ‘ Thank God I have lived! I have loved, and 
endured, and trembled, and trembling, dared. I have had my 
romance,” A STUDENT IN Arms, 





A CYCLE OF THEOLOGY. 

OWETT, in repiying to some of his pupils who had urged 
e him to republish certain of his sermons, remarked that 
though the truths of theology were spoken of as eternal, they 
were in fact continually changing in form. Possibly this fact 
is part of the disciplinary dispensation which, while it makes men, 
or the vast majority of men, feel assured by intuition that 
there is a God, causes them to search continually for fresh per- 
mutations of words capable of expressing and defining their feeling. 
Professor Gwatkin has hinted in writing that he preferred the 
warring of the creeds to the possible alternative of the dignified 
lumber of Catholicity. Similarly it may be that theology is 
perpetually alive because there can be no finality in its definitions. 


The intellectual curiosity of man ministers to his spiritual alertness. 
No theology, no theistic philosophy, can be written off the books 
of the human mind as that dull thing—a settled problem. After 
all, it is inevitable that theological expression should never rest 
satisfied. It is not and cannot be exact. It is an attempt to 
define superhuman things in human terms. It deals with one | 
set of conditions in the language of another. At best it can offer 
but an approximation to exactitude. Theology is framed in meta- 
phor or simile. One may well pause and wonder, on remembering | 
this fact, that men should have denounced one another to the | 





| death for failing to appreciate one another’s metaphors 


Yet it 
was well in an evolutionary sense; light and direction came out 
of bitter struggles. The heretics were as often as not in intention 
enthusiastic partisans of orthodoxy. Anxious to correct a noxious 
tendency, they emphasized and re-emphasized some balancing 
and correcting dogma till they over-emphasized it and fell into 
a new hetercdoxy. They. sailed so far East that they came West. 
So the strugglo for spiritually satisfying expression has continued, 
and will continue. 

A fortnight ago, in reviewing Mr. H. G. Wells's book on the war, 
we commented on the explorations of his war-harassed hero in 
the field of theology, and his ultimate contentment with his con- 
ception of a God acting under self-imposed limitations. It is a 
conception which relieves the human mind of much familiar embar- 
rassment and misgiving. The man who accepts it can no longer be 
troubled by the scandalous paradox, as it seems to some minds, 
that a God of mercy allows wars to be waged and the flower of the 
highest nations to be butchered. He is no longer painfully puzzled 
at the spectacle of the lower animals preying on one another, so that 
many seem to be born only to be instantly massacred. He can see 
without denying Divine mercifulness a cat torturing a dying mouse. 
He would not share the spiritual débdcl: of the man whose faith 
crashed down at the moment when he came upon thousands of dead 
fish in a desert lake which had dried up in a prolonged drought. He 
could hear the details of a Messina earthquake without feeling that 


| profound human pity impinged upon his sense of the propriety of 


the universe. But all this luxury of deliberated insensibility may 


be bought after all at too high a price. It points the way to a 


dualistic conception of the universe which was always the outcome 


‘of reducing the authority and the power of the Deity. Or else it 


may thrust God so far away from humanity that sympathetic 
comprehension becomes impossible. What, however, satisties Mr. 
Wells's hero, and perhaps Mr. Wells himself, is an old stage in the 
cycle of theological thought. The wheel never ceases to turn, and 
the revolutions bring us back to conceptions which may be furbished 
up with new phrases, but are substantially the same as those long 
the pitiful 
spectacles of our evolutionary world, and it was precisely the dis- 


ago considered and replaced. We have mentioned 


tressing sights and experiences in human and animal life which 
caused J. S. Mill to propound the theory, since repeated in substance, 
and perhaps without knowledge of the coincidence of motive, by 
Mr. Wells. Mill's views were stated in his posthumously published 
Three Essays on Religion. In his Logic, of course, he always preterred 
the Method of Difference to the Method of Agreement as alone 
providing a perfect inductive proof. But relying on the second-best 
method, which was the only one available in tho circumstances, 
he found a strong probability that a Divine Will was responsible 
for creation, although a Will working within definitely imposed 
limits. His conclusion was in effect that which Kant reached by 
his argument of Design in the universe. 

Man can understand evil being introduced into the world for his 
testing, but his bewilderment at what seems to be the discredit of 
evil attaching itself to the Divine operations has been the impulse 
behind a whole series of theological theories. ‘The Gnostics tvok 
refuge in their belief in a dualistic world in which the good God 


was not responsible for the evil, but was only a superior Power con- 


tinually combating it. Hence the conception of the Deity having, 
a3 it were, fallen into the material world which He animated but 
had not wholly cleansed. Henco the theory of the independent 
emanations from the Deity, more or less hostile to the good. The 
seven emanations usually acccptad no doubt represented the Sun 
and Moon and five planets, and thus linked the creed with its 
Iranian origins. Out of the dualistic principle flow all the ideas of 
a Demiurge, or inferior creator, partly evil, and all the amazing and 
One of the symbols of 
revolt against the too heavy price paid for the explanations or 


fartastic demonology of the Manichaeans. 





excuses of dualism is pantheism, which by identifying the Creator 
with creation sweeps away dualism at one blow. But a higher 
price still is then paid. The Deity is deprived of all personality, 
and no practical sense remains in which humanity may enter into 
any relation with Him. The old Stoic idea of a dynamic pantheism, 

Ile 





which is really the highest concession anything describable as 
pantheism can make, has rightly been regarded as a chilling creed 
for all its elements of nobility. 

In the eighteenth century the wheel turned in England to Deism, 
which allowed God in some sense a personality and discarded 
dualism, but which thrust the Almighty away to an indefinitely 
remote distance. He was imagined as apart from the world ! 
all its concerns—responsible for creation, but not concerned in the 


conduct of created things. The motive of this freezing conceptiva 


was not unlike Mill's; scientific research seemed to these men to 
have exacted excuses for God. But on the whole Christiang Lave 
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tertured their minds less about definitions of the Deity than the 
followers of any religion in the world. They have been given a 
Pattern, and they have not asked for a philosophical explanation. 
In following the Pattern they have found their doubts dissolved, 
as the lounder of Christianity intended that they should be. For 
them the Empiricism, the Intuitionalism, and the Idealism of the 
theological philosophers are intellectual exercises and no more ; 
they are all merged and swallowed up in the absolutely convincing 
rewards of an active spiritual obedience. 

We confess that a large part of our purpose in making this dip 
into the vicissitudes of theology is to give ourselves the pleasure of 
quoting a passage from Pope’s Dunciad, in which he reviewed some 
tendencies of theology in an astonishingly brilliant series of verbal 
hits. Many of our readers, we are sure, will be strangers to the 
passage. To appreciate its verbal felicity they may remember that 
according to Idealism every proof of the existence of God is a priori, 
just as according to Empiricism every proof is a posteriori. True, 
when Pope wrote the language of the theological philosophers had 
not yet emerged in the forms with which we are most familiar, and 
Kant had not yet made a priori and a posteriori indispensable terms 
of theistic controversy. Nor had the time come for Kant to 
popularize his theory of mechanical causation. But Pope’s words 
for that reason seem only the more penetrating and prophetic :— 

“* Be that my task (replies a gloomy Clerk, 
Sworn foe to myst’ry, yet divinely dark ; 
Whose pious hope aspires to sce the day 
When moral evidence shall quite decay, 

And damns implicit faith, and holy lies ; 
Prompt to impose, and fond to dogmatize) : 
Let others creep by timid steps, and slow, 

On plain Experience lay foundations low, 

By common sense to common knowledge bred, 
And last, to Nature’s Cause thro’ Nature led, 
All-seeing in thy mists, we want no = 
Mother of Arrogance, and source of pride! 
We nobly take the high pr/ori road, 

And reason downward, till we doubt of God: 
Make Nature still encroach upon his plan, 
And shove him off as far as e’er we can: 
Thrust some Mechanic Cause into his place, 
Or bind in Matter, or diffuse in Space: 

Or, at one bound o’erleaping all his laws, 
Make God man’s image; man, the final Cause: 
Find Virtue local, all Relation scorn, 

See all in self, and but for self be born: 

Of nought so certain as our Reason still, 

Of nought so doubtful as of Soul and Will. 

O hide the God still more ! and make us see 
Such as Lucretius drew, a God like thee : 
Wrapt up in self, a God without a thought, 
Regardless of our merit or default. 

Or that bright image to our fancy draw, 
Which Theocles in raptured vision saw, 
While thro’ poetic scenes the Genius roves, 
Or wanders wild in academic groves ; 

That Nature our society adores, 

Where Tindal dictates, and Silenus snores !’” 

We know of nothing so happy in its bending of theological contro- 
versy to the purposes of verse, though there is a fine kindred instance 
in Dryden’s Ode to Mrs. Anne Killigrew, where the poet’s mind 
plays round the theories of Traducianism (‘Tertullian’s idea that each 
soul is newly generated from another soul at the moment of birth) 
and perhaps of the transmigration of souls :— 

“If by Traduction came thy Mind, 

Our Wonder is the less to find 

A Soul so charming from a Stock so good ; 

Thy Father was transfus'd into re | Blood : 

So wert thou born into the tuneful strain, 

(An early, rich, and inexhausted Vein.) 

But if thy Pre-existing Soul 
Was form’d, at first, with Myriads more, 
It did through all the Mighty Poets roul 
Who Greek or Latine Laurels wore, 
And was that Sappho last, which once it was before. 
If so, then cease thy flight, O Heav’n-born Mind! 
Thou hast no Dross to purge from thy Rich Ore: 
Nor can thy Soul a fairer Mansion find 
Than was the Beauteous Frame she left behind : 

Return, to fill or mend the Quire of thy Celestial kind.” 
Wordsworth’s words, “ But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home,” might place him among the 
Creatianists who, in opposition to the Traducianists, maintained 
that God creates a soul for each new body. But other passages in 
the glorious ode on the “Intimations of Immortality” certainly 
suggest a previous existence of the soul freshly implanted in a 
human body, and this is scarcely reconcilable with Creatianism. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A THRICE-GALLANT CANADIAN. 





{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Six, You muy like to see, and possibly to print, the enclosed 
written by a Canadian soldier of twenty to his father from 


—— Camp. ‘The latter was w bootmaker in Staffs till some 





three years ago, when he emigrated to Canada. He came over 
lately as a lumberman, and is at the moment felling our pine. 
woods. He wrote to his son asking him to exchange into the 
Forestry Battalion so as to be with him. He is very proud of the 
reply, of which the enclosed is his copy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

North Hill, Windlesham. E. K. Purneu, 





“ Dear Otp Dap,—I received your last letter two or three days 
ago, and I have been thinking that matter over very seriously, 
Well now, I don’t think I will leave this battalion. First, I love 
this battalion and I know the boys, and I want to go with the boys. 
Then, next, I feel very cowardly to join an oversea battalion to 
go to the front and then drop out just at the time when we expect 
to go away. No, Dad, you ought to know that I could never give 
in like that. Of course, don’t think that I wouldn’t like to come 
to you—I would love to, as you know. But I have thought it over 
very carefully. I am very sorry for dear mother worrying so, but 
mother knows and you know that I joined to go to the front, 
It’s no use mother thinking she won’t see me again, for I think 
she will, and even so I might go somewhere and be in an accident 
and get killed, and what would she do then? No, Dad, we never 
know when we are going to die; but, thank God, I’ve prepared for 
death. But I would a million times rather die in the trenches 
doing my duty than die like that. Well, so now you see, Dad, how 
it is I’m a pure English lad of the bull-dog breed, and you know 
that the —— Battalion is no battalion for me—I mean because it 
is not going to the front to fight. So please excuse me, Dad, won’t 
you? But if you were young like me you know what you would 
do, eh? I have made out my will to-day. I am leaving everything 
to mother. I have also got an Imperial] tunic, just like the ones 
the English soldiers wear. We are getting our new Webb equip- 
ment and everything. We were pretty busy yesterday and to-day, 
Last night we had orders to get ready in full marching order at 
10 p.m. and be out all night until eleven the next morning. We 
marched ten miles in the dark, then we had a rest on a common. 
We slept on our waterproof sheets and one blanket just about 
three hours. We then made an attack at four in the morning on 
some trenches two other battalions were holding, and we got 
through with only about 90 of our men captured. My, we were 
all tired out, though. Now, dear Dad, don’t think that I am 
pig-headed about this transferring business, because I am not. 
But I am doing what I think is my bounden duty and what I am 
sure is right. I will fight and die for my deer old home and 
country England. With best love from your ever-loving son to 
my dear loving father—I am, yours in God, Bert.” 

[No wonder the feller of trees is proud of such a son. In the 
message to his mother Bert, it will be noticed, drops unconsciously 
into almost exactly the argument used by Hector to console 
Andromache. We quote from Dryden rather than Pope, 
since Pope introduced a false note of melancholy and pessimistic 
fatalism foreign to the original :— 

“My Wife and Mistress, drive thy fears away, 
Nor give so bad an Omen to the Day: 
Think not it lies in any Grecian’s Pow’r, 
To take my Life before the fatal Hour. 
When that arrives, nor good nor bad can fly 
Th’ irrevocable Doom of Destiny.” 
—Ep. Spectator.) 





CIVILIAN OBLIGATIONS. 
(To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sm,—On the face of it the present may seem an inopportune 
moment to take up any space in your paper for a hospital appeal— 
especially for any particular hospital; but in the fewest possible 
words I venture on general grounds to lay before your readers 
what appear to me to be some very cogent reasons why, when the 
country very rightly is mainly concerned in concentrating its 
efforts upon winning the war, it should still “ carry on ” what, @r 
want of a better phrase, I may term its civilian obligations. The 
public, it would seem, cannot realize the really desperate state into 
which our hospitals have fallen during the last two years. No 
doubt the same story can be told of almost every metropolitan and 
provincial hospital, but let me speak only of the one concerning 
which I have the most intimate knowledge—King’s College 
Hospital, South London. With the demolition of Clare Market 
and its neighbouring slums, the necessity no longer existed for a 
general hospital in Portugal Street (within a mile of which several 
others already stood). The old hospital therefore was abandoned, 
and one larger and more modernly equipped took on its duties at 
Denmark Hill, which as a matter of cold fact is the geographical 
centre of the County of London, as well as the area of its densest 
population. It is the very heart of the heart of the Empire—the 
lodging-house of the poor. During the first year of its work on 
the new site, before the hospital as now built had actually been 
completed, the number of out-patient and casualty attendances 
was four times as great as in the last complete year at Portugal 
Street. Then came the war, and now after two years of it we 
have to face what that meant. Every one knows how the cost of 
living has increased—provisions, wages, and alb the comforts and 
conveniences of life; but the rise in these is nothing as compared 
with the rise in drugs and dressings. I need not labour the point; 
facts and figures speak for themselves and convince all save those 
who will not see. Despite the withdrawal of so many men from 
civilian life, the need for ministering to the sick and suffering still 
exists—the weakest are left behind fighting against disease, and it 
is these who, because they really cannot fight, also cannot partici- 
pate in the high wages which others, who escape from military 
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service, enjoy. At a time when every life is of value, it is against 
these our doors must be shut unless help is forthcoming at once. 
Briefly our position is this. There is a loan of £60,000 owing to the 
bankers, mainly in respect of the debt on the Building Fund, and 
also £5,000 due to building contractors, all of which, but for the 
war, we had hoped to pay off before now. Outstanding debts for 
current expenses vary from £3,000—£10,000 according to the 
generosity of the charitable public at the moment; but we cannot 
lire indefinitely from hand to mouth like this, and very reluctantly 
the Committee of Management has come to the conclusion that 
uniess a sum of £20,000 is raised before the end of the year, a wing 
of the hospital must be closed. It is to prevent this catastrophe 
that I venture through your columns to ask such of your readers 
as have not already helped us to send a contribution to Mr. L. A. 
Martin, King’s College Hospital Special Appeal Committee, 97 
Cannon Street, E.C. Cheques should be made payable to the Hon. 
Treasurer, King’s College Hospital, and crossed “ Lloyds Bank, 
Ltd., Law Courts Branch.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hametepen, Lt.-Col. Egyptian Expeditionary Force, 


Chairman, Committee of Management, 
King’s College Hospital, South London. 





CANON RASHDALL AND LORD HUGH CECIL. 
{To THe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcraror.”’] 

Str.—I am, of course, not able to assent to Dr. Rashdall’s comment 
on the Report of the Archbishops’ Committee; but I am glad that, 
as in many pleasant conversational discussions with him, our 
measure of disagreement is less than might have been supposed 
at the beginning. I am also indebted to “ A. A. B.” for calling 
attention to a phrase in my letter which was perhaps too un- 
reservedly worded. It is, of course, quite true that under the 
scheme of the Archbishops’ Committee Parliament has no power 
of amendment, but only a veto. This seems to be made necessary 
by any claim to self-government of the Church. For the State 
could by amendment, no less than by measures independently 
originated, impose upon the Church something to which its 
authorities had not assented, or had assented to only with re- 
luctance. This would be inconsistent with our theory of the 
spiritual independence of the Church. By our plan the Church 
would make its own laws through the mouth of its own assembly. 
But the State, in virtue of the relation of Establishment, would be 
entitled to a veto. A State veto seems legitimate because, if there 
were no such veto, the Church might make such changes as to 
modify the relation of Establishment, and so indirectly affect the 
State without its consent.—I am, Sir, &c., Hvucs Cecu. 

20 Arlington Street, S.W. 

[This correspondence may fitly conclude with Lord Hugh 
Cecil's letter. We feel, from our point of view, bound to say that 
it fully justifies the line taken by Canon Rashdall in regard to the 
scheme set forth by the Archbishops’ Committee.—Ep. Spectator.] 





INVASION AS A POSSIBILITY AND THE NEED FOR 
VOLUNTEERS. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHE ‘“ Sprcraror.’’) 
Sir,—Following the publication in the Times of what Lord 
French said on the above subject at a Volunteer inspection near 
Norwich on October 22nd, and the recent revival of German 
naval activity, 1 venture to suggest the present moment as far 
trom inopportune for calling public attention to a few other 
‘eferences to the possibility of invasion—all of them subsequent 
to the battle of Jutland. The list is not, nor does it aim to be, 
exhaustive. It has been drawn up in the hope that the cumulative 
effect of reading these expressions of sober opinion, consecutively, 
may remedy in some degree their comparative failure to impress 
when presented singly, at intervals, and, as often as not, quite 
inconspicuously. ‘They are given in order of date, with the name 
of the speaker and the occasion of the utterance, in each case :— 

“It is not impossible, it never can be impossible as long as the 
Germans are still in being, that you and I may have to stand in 
the trenches on British ground to defend those trenches you have 
dug.”"—Major-General Sir Francis Lloyd, Guildhall Volunteer 
recruiting meeting, June 21st. 

“It was invasion for which they had to prepare, and although 
a distinguished statesman had said that the battle of Jutland had 
destroyed the fear of invasion, he thought that a somewhat 
optimistic view.”—Major-General J. E. Dickie, at the same 
meeting. 

“It was conceivable that some might be disposed to conclude 
that an invasion of this country was altogether impossible. He 
felt certain that that was a conclusion which ought not to be 
reached. . . . The need for such defence as our Volunteers 
were so well able to supply must not be taken to have passed 
auway.’’-—The Marquis of Crewe, meeting at Whitehall to discuss 
the further development of the V.T.C., July 7th. 

“Invasion is no impossibility; it may not be probable, but it is 
perfectly possible, and it is what we do not expect that happens 
in war.”—Lord French, Volunteer inspection at Trowse, near 
Norwich, October 22nd. 

There is no doubt that there has been a strong tendency with a 
large proportion of our Volunteers, and a still larger proportion 
of potential recruits for these corps, to look upon all such 
references as witticisms, when not impatiently dismissing them 
as hopelessly pessimistic. The following apology by a Voluntear 
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for the slackness of some of the members of his corps was 
probably fairly typical when it appeared, just over two months 
ago :— 

“They are not slackers; they have always protested that they 
intended to take up their volunteering again if the Government 
gave them something practical to do. When trench-ligging was 
ordered some of them came back; but to most of them trench- 
digging seemed of little use. ‘The Germans,’ they argued, 
‘would never raid this country, so why dig trenches?’” 

What could be more logical in the absence of any but the most 
occasional and unemphasized of references to the possibility of 
invasion?—I am, Sir, &c., Conservator. 

[Unquestionably the distinguished soldiers and statesmen who 
have insisted on the possibility of invasion were sincere and 
meant business. They were not merely resorting to a recruiting 
stratagem. There will always be the possibility of invasion as 
long as the German Fleet remains in being. Woe aro not safe 
unless that portion of the male population which stays at homo is 
trained to arms and organized for war; in other words, without 
the Volunteer lorce.—Epb. Spectaior.] 





THE SIN OF PUBLIC CORRUPTION. 
(To tHe Epiroa or tae “ Sprcrator."’] 
Srr,—In your issue of October 28th there is an interesting article 
on this subject. The last sentence expresses the hope that “ tha 
country can trust to its leading politicians ” to give their support 
to every necessary step “to purify our public services.” In my 
opinion the essential preliminary is that tho Government should 
set an example, in its dealings with individuals, of that rectitude 
which you admit that many individuals display towards each 
other. The great reason why individuals do not act honestly 
towards the Government or Corporations is becanse they them- 
selves so often suffer from acts on the part of these authorities 
which would be considered dishonest and mean if the transactions 
were between individuals. The warrant giving the terms of 
service for officers joining the Army contains a clause by which 
the Government retains the power to vary the terms as it pleases. 
This power has often been exercised to the detriment of officers. 
(I refer to ante-bellum conditions. They may still exist.) Officials 
under local authorities may have their terms of service altered to 
their detriment and in spite of their contract, with no possibility 
of redress. The only alternatives are either to submit or to resign 
and start life afresh, perhaps after long years of service. Again, 
in the matter of Income Tax, Govenment systematically acta 
unjustly towards husband and wife. For Income Tax purposes 
their income is one, thus depriving them of the benefit of rebato 
or lower rates of taxation. If husband and wife are both earning, 
they must pay more than if they were brother and sister. On 
the other hand, when one of them dies, Death Duty has to be paid 
by the survivor as though they were two persons. One could 
multiply instances of Government “ scraps of paper,’’ and it is 
the irritation caused by Government dishonesty which is at the 
bottom of the desire to “‘ get a bit of one’s own back ” when oppor- 
tunity offers. The man who has been done out of a job at Pimlico 
for which ho is eminently suitable, through the corrupt influence 
of Members at Westminster, will feel that ho is entitled to 
retaliate. This is his only means of hitting back at Government. 
It has “ neither body to be kicked nor soul to bs damned,” nor can 
he refuse to have further dealings with it as he can in the case 
of an individual. Two wrongs do not make a right, but blame 
should be apportioned where it is due.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mepiccs. 





SECRECY AND DISEASE. 
{To tHe Evrrog or tae “ Specrator."’) 
Sir,—Your article under this heading is written from imperfect 
information. ‘The subject is a large one and difficult to discuss 
in a letter, but there are no new facts. I attended a Conference 
at Brussels in 1898, to which delegates were sent by almost all 
civilized Governments, and its insuperable difficullies were then 
made pretty plain. To take one only, tho fact that the woman in 
a great proportion of cases does not know that she is infected, 
and that this may remain unknown unless she is carefully and 
minutely examined. Believe me, the Committee which has this 
subject under consideration does not lack experience, and if the 
suppression of venereal disease could be effected by even drastic 
measures there would not be many opponents among the medical 
members. I went to Brussels in 1898 thinking that the objections 
to stringent legislation in England were mainly sentimental or 
political, and that if theso could be set aside great sanitary 
reform might be possible. I came away satisfied that the most 
stringent laws had not justified themselves. Even then tha 
Scandinavian States were enforcing compulsory notification and 
treatment, the only indisputable results being some grave social 
ecandals. Who is to denounce the clandestine prostitute? The 
doctor? But if the woman is already under medical treatment 
what can be gained? It is the class that do not know that they 
aro infected or desire to conceal the fact, and would therefore 
not go to a doctor, who constitute the danger.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Mewner or tue Nationat Councit ros 
Comparing Venexeat Disess. 
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THE LEAGUE FOR THE ENFORCEMENT OF PEACE. 
{To tae Epitor or tHe “ Srectator.’’) 

&ir,—The hopeless note struck in your references to peace 
impresses me painfully. Peace, you say, is a good; but peace can 
never be. That is a contradiction in terms. Why not? It can 
be, and it shall be. But hopelessness will not bring it. If only 
there were more abroad of Shelley’s hope, that “ creates From 
its own wreck the thing it contemplates.” “ If we hope for that 
we see not, then do we with patience wait for it.” Then do we 
with impatience work for it. Why should peace be thought 
impossible? In these days it is preposterous to argue that 
because a thing has been tried and has failed, it is therefore 
impossible. Did our aviators say “‘ Impossible” because Icarus 
singed his wings? “ Yet these previous efforts, though they were 
quite as carefully thought out, and quite as sincerely entertained 

. . failed entirely.” Fresh *metheds were “ tried a hundred 
years ago, with the most unsatisfactory results.” It may be 
that “their attempts” did “‘ positive damage to the cause” of 
aviation. Yet aviation has come. It was impossible, in one age, 
for a family to live without tomahawking its neighbours. Things 
were truly then “in that wholesome state of every man for 
himself.” It was impossible, in another age, for honour to be 
upheld without the sword. It was probably said then that “ the 
price we should have to pay would be too high’; it would be— 
worse than siavery—dishonour. Peace is not impossible. It is 
the inevitable outcome of civilization—I would say of Christianity, 
if there were euch a thing. Christianity has failed, as Christ 
failed. It is crucified to-day; but the Resurrection follows surely. 
It will overcome, as He overcame. Peace is not impossible. It 
will come. If we cannot have faith in it, at least let us have 


hope.—I am, Sir, &c., M. H. 





THE LLECTORAL REFORM CONFERENCE, 
(To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 

§ir,—A Committee is now sitting to deal with the subject of reffre- 
sentation and redistribution. There is one royal road to a settle- 
ment in regard to representation which shall be absolutely fair 
and just to all, and that is the method which was first discovered 
and promulgated by my father, Thomas Hare, some sixty years 
ego—the method known as Proportional Representation. This 
method, which was an inspiration of genius, at once com- 
mended itself to many of the ablest and most thoughtful politicians 
of the day, and has never to this day wanted powerful advocates 
in every democratic country. It has stood the test of time, and in 
actual practice has been found in the many instances where it has 
been adopted to fulfil every promise that was held out for it, and 
to secure with almost meticulous exactness the true representa- 
tion of the people. Is it too much to ask that it may heve a full 
and fair consideration by the Committee now sitting, and that 
every member of that Committee, setting aside all attempts to 
gain undue advantages for his own party, will unite in proposing 
the adoption of a measure which is the only one which has yet 
heen put forward for anything more than a very temporary 
sclution of the problem of fair representation? 

If it is asked by the man in the street what is the change 
proposed, it may be stated in two sentences. Instead of single- 
Member constituencies in which every elector is allowed to vote 
for one candidate and the candidate who secures the Jargest 
number of votes is elected, there will be constituencies for election 
purposes of three, four, five, or possibly sometimes more Members, 
and every elector will be allowed to number the list of candi- 
dates in his own order of preference. The elector will have only 
ene vote as now, and his vote will go to his first choice; but if 
that candidate has already got enough votes to secure his election, 
the vote will be given to his next choice, and if he in turn does 
not require the vote then to the next, and so on. 

‘The system has now been tried for Parliamentary and muni- 
cipal elections on a broad suffrage in several places, and the 
results show conclusively that all electors are fairly represented 
and that they secure representation through the candidates they 
prefer. 

Hlow it is that a change which to many may seem at first sight 
®) slight can produce so great a result, the literature on the 
subject must show, as it would be too long a subject to enter into 
here. The inquirer could begin with the reading of my father’s 
book on Proportional Representation, where he would find much 
incidental political wisdom, and pass on to the modern literature 
and report of the Proportional Representation Society, and the 
Secretary of that Society, Mr. John HM. Humphreys, at 179 St. 
Stephen's House, Westminster, will, I have no doubt, be happy to 
to him the necessary books and pamphiets.—I am, 

LaxceLor Mare. 


indicate 
Bir, Xe., 
8 Embankment Gardens, Chelsca, S.W. 


IRELAND AND COMPULSORY SERVICE. 
{To tHe Epitorn cr tHE “ Specrator.’’) 
fin.--‘ Scotsman,” writing in last week’s that 
it makes his blood boil to see half-a<iozen stalwart young Irish 
harvesters in England. What would he say if he had the mis- 
foytune to live in a Nationalist part of Ireland? In this neigh- 
bourhood there is not an eligible Unionist left—all have joined 
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the Army in one way or another. But every Sunday immense 
gatherings of the Gaelic Athletic Association take place, at which 
dozens of stalwart young Nationalists may be seen amongst the 
competitors, and hundreds more amongst the spectators. The 
proceedings usually end with some violent political speeches and 
the singing of “ A Nation Once Again.” The local Nationalist 
papers, which report these meetings with pride, also contain 
reports of the meetings of local Nationalist bodies, such as 
Boards of Guardians, where resolutions are passed pledging all 
Nationalists to resist conscription by force, and demanding the 
immediate release of the ‘‘ political prisoners.” But from first 
to last not a word is said about the war.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An Inisu Unionist, 





BASQUE HOME RULE. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Specraror.’’) 
Str,—As a participator in the details of Basque administration 
and reform, the happy solution of the nearest parallel to the Irish 
question supplies me with the following remarks. The complete 
pacification of the peculiar Basque race is due to: (1) the enforce- 
ment of military service; (2) the fact that four distinct Parlja- 
ments are allotted to less than a million souls; (3) the principle 
that every local privilege must be financed by those who enjoy it; 
(4) the protection and encouragement of every local industry; 
(5) the traditional exclusion of lawyers from the Basque Parlia- 
ments and the principle that public services should be unpaid. The 
recitation of historical, ethnological, and logical grievances during 
many weeks in the Madrid Cortes was fortunately recognized 
as fudge. A unique opportunity for meting to Ireland the same 
justice as has succeeded in Scotland, Cornwall, Wales, &c., is 
afforded by the Coalition Government and the patent insincerity 
of its foes. An analogous Coalition solved the Basque problem, 
and no sane Basque has remained recalcitrant. The necessity for 
unification of the means of defence against both foreign and 
parochial tyranny is evident. Local government, as in touch with 
every Basque peasant, survives completely in the authority of the 
communal and provincial institutions financially responsible for 
their acts. Absolute appeal to the Madrid Cortes is the security 
and military service is the unifying link. The avoidance of both 
is the chief end and aim of those who profit by every Irish folly 
and abuse. Never has the plea of necessity been so justified as by 
the present wants of Irish regiments and the present treachery of 
pretended patriots. Prompt justice would for the first time 
appeal to the most sophisticated intelligence. How to treat the 
Irish in full equality with the English is a banality applicable in 
a week. The only genuine obstacles are those interests of party 
faction which dare not be acknowledged if the abandonment of 
tergiversation were popularly enforced.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Rk. 8. M. 





WILSONISM. 
{To tne Epitor or tHE “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Your “ leader ” of October 14th contrasts the “ base and 
dishonourable man ” with one “ not only too proud to ask for help, 
but too proud not to dislike the idea of any help which would 
involve a friend who has no business in the quarrel.’’ This may 
be read as an approval of the abandonment of the Hague policy, 
and the consecration of its obstacles, which is owing to President 
Wilson. With Mexico, as with Europe, interference is not his 
business, and the victims of brigandage may be held too proud for 
belief in the solidarity of human interests. We are still repeating 
what we learnt from German Professors touching the Teutonic 
superman. Even in Ireland we are too proud to require the 
assistance of a half-million of necessary combatants. Yet the 
attitude of Germany is largely due to her exclusion by the Monroe 
Doctrine from Mexico and the richest regions of the earth, through 
the connivance of the very Powers which she is attempting to 
sweep from her path. Her success would involve the United 
States in a struggle for existence, and those States deliberately 
leave to Europe the task of averting it. Mr. Roosevelt merely 
declines to pander to ignorance, and risks his interests in awaken- 
ing intelligence. There is nothing base in the hope that he may 
succeed, or that even Ireland may be guided by common-sense. 
In both cases real sympathy with the thirst for plunder which 
has infected Germany may be suspected to exist. An honourable 
man will expect even his enemy to act better. Other politicians 
are possibly too proud to postpone their usual business to present 
exigencies, and the confusion between war and cricket is always 
with us. But if we expect any termination to the present struggle, 
we must discountenance the policy of holding the ring while 
neutral throats are cut by Mexicans and Germans, and refrain 
from the generous practice of patting our most dangerous enemies 
It is not fair to those who are cordially on our side. 


on the back. 
A. R. S. M. 





A VOICE FROM THE EMPIRE. 
[To tHe Epiroa or tHe “ Sprerator.’’) 


Sir,—I don’t know if you are aware of the fact that there are 
niillions of members of the British Empire constantly praying 
to the great Power in the universe which is working for righteous- 
ness aud which we have been taught to call God that peace will 
not come until the canker of the drink traffic has been cut out of 
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the heart of the Empire (the British Isles). It is considered 
better that the youth of the Empire should be cut down on the 
battlefield, and should continue to be cut down for five or ten 
years and longer if necessary, rather than that peace should be 
made and the Empire heart still be clogged with such a disease. 
Cannot you join us in these thoughts ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. F. Mater. 

41-61 Water Street, Vancouver, Canada, September 30th. 

P.S.—I have been reading the Spectator from cover to cover 
every week since 1892, and it has always followed me in my travels 
over the world. It is the sanest periodical published in the world, 
and grips men and movements in the independent manner that 
men admire. Your “ Down Glasses during the War ” was admir- 
able. What a power you would be if your attitude towards the 
drink traffic was a little different in peace times. Cannot you be 
induced to throw your whole mighty weight into the movement 
to abolish the bar in the British Isles?—J. F. M. 


(We admire our correspondent’s courage, though we do not 
agree with his policy. Our war policy is “ Down Glasses.”’ Our 
peace policy is purchase of the liquor interests of all kinds by the 
State—i.e., the elimination of all private profit in the sale of 
intoxicants. The State, as the one and only salesman of liquor, 
would make no effort to extend or develop the trade, but would 
not prevent purchase by individuals who desired to consume in- 
toxicants. If, however, the State were to be petitioned by a 
sufficiently preponderating majority of the inhabitants in a 
particular area not to give facilities of purchasa within that 
area, such a petition should be acted on automatically.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITAL AND COMFORTS 
FUND. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Siz,—As President of the South African Hospital and Comforts 
Fund, I trust you will allow me to make a further appeal on 
behalf of South Africans serving with their contingent, or with 
other units in Europe. During the past year the South African 
Yorces have rendered signal service to the Empire. They have 
completed the conquest of German West Africa; their European 
contingent has fought gloriously in Egypt and France; and their 
East African Army, assisted by other units, has won through to 
great success in a campaign exceptionally difficult and arduous. 
The financial strain of these military services has fallen very 
heavily upon the South African people, and, realizing this, we 
have made every possible endeavour to lighten it by undertaking 
the very necessary task of providing for the welfare of South 
Africans serving in Eurone, who receive a lower scale of pay than 
those of other overseas contingents. Our activities during the 
past year have been continuous, varied, and increasing. We have 
built a hospital of three hundred beds in Richmond Park, and 
in view of the need for further accommodation, as intimated by 
the War Office, have decided to increase its accommodation to 
five hundred and twenty beds, which will include a special installa- 
tion of baths for medical treatment, and an officers’ ward. It will 
be adequately equipped in every respect, and its cost, when com- 
pleted, will exceed £50,000. The needs of the wounded are pro- 
vided for by the Convalescence and Hospitality Committee, and 
men on sick furlough receive free quarters and board at our 
expense. Our Comforts Committee have supplied the troops with 
every possible requirement, and have distributed to the troops 
over forty thousand separate parcels from South Africa. It also 
co-operates with various Committees in that country in sending 
food and comforts to South African prisoners of war. For men 
on leave from the front we provide free quarters and board, and 
they, as well as men on leave stationed in this country, are looked 
after and entertained by the Personal Service Committee. In 
order to centralize these Committees, we have recently taken a 





wholly inadequate to defray. The instance serves to illustrate 
the heavy losses which are involved in naval warfare, and which 
have left many officers’ families in difficult circumstances.—I am, 
Sir, &c., L. Core Corxrorp. 


-—_—_—— 


** We desire to appeal on behalf of the Royal School for Naval 
and Marine Officers’ Daughters, St. Margaret's, ‘I'wickenham, of 
which His Majesty the King is Patron and Her Majesty the Queen 
is Patroness. The School was founded in 1840 by Naval Officers for 
the purpose of providing such an education as should fit the 
daughters of their necessitous brother officers to earn an inde- 
pendent livelihood. It is absolutely necessary so to increase the 
endowment that the daughters of the many Naval and Marine 
officers, who have lost their lives in the war, and whose widows are 
left in such circumstances that they cannot afford adequately te 
educate their children, should be received at St. Margaret’s. The 
following case is but one example out of very many. Father's 
income £446. At his death his widow received a pension of £70. 
She has two little daughters, for each of whom she receives £16. 
Her total income is, therefore, £102. It is intended that preference 
shall be given to such cases. In order to fulfil the main purpose 
of the School, it is also necessary to build a school hall, sanatorium, 
new class-rooms, studio, laboratory, music rooms, domestic science 
rooms, dormitories, and servants’ bedrooms, and to instal a heating 
and ventilating system throughout the building. It is only by the 
execution of the foregoing scheme that the School can be brought 
to rank with the great Secondary Girls’ Schools of to-day and tv 
conform to the requirements of the Board of Education. The 
present building, a fine Georgian mansion, with grounds falling to 
the river, is well adapted for extension. For the two purposes it 
is estimated that a sum of £50,000 is required. We believe that 
such an amount, in addition to the amount (£4,631) subscribed in 
response to an appeal issued a year ago, will enable us to complete 
the work. We venture to affirm that there is none more worthy 
of the nation’s generosity than the daughters of the Navy, and that 
the highest benefit they can receive is an education which enables 
them to enter the professions and occupations now open to women. 
Donations and subscriptions should be sent to G. Holt Stilwell, 
Esq., Hon. Treasurer, c/o Navy Employment Agency, 25 Victoria 
Street (South Block), London, S8.W. Cheques and P.O.’s to be 
crossed, Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph & Co., Bankers of the School. 
Hepworta Mevux, Admiral of the Fleet, President of the School; 
J. R. Jevercor, Admiral, C.-in-C. Grand Fleet; Cecu. Buryey, 
Admiral; T. H. M. Jerram, Vice-Admiral; F. C. D. Srurper, Vice- 
Admiral; Davip Beatty, Vice-Admiral; J. M. pe Roeeck, Vice- 
Admiral; G. A. Cattacuay, Admiral, C.-in-C. Nore; S. C. Cotvitte, 
Admiral, C.-in-C. Portsmouth; F. T. Hawirex, Admiral, C.-in-C, 
Coast of Scotland; G. Warrenper, Vice-Admiral, C.-in-U. 
Plymouth.” 

CHRISTIANITY AFTER THE WAR. 
(To THe Eprror or tHe “ Spscraror.”’ 
Srr,—A good deal has been said and written lately on the subject 
of “ Christianity after the War.” There one aspect of this 
subject, however, which I do not think has received the attention 
it deserves. I refer to the fact that on the side the Allies 
are represented all the original branches of the early Christian 





is 


of 


Church—Russia representing the Greek division, France and 
Italy together roughly representing the Roman division, and 
ourselves representing the Protestant division. ‘his may turn 


out to be more than a mere coincidence. It goes without saying 


that after the war the relations between the peoples of 


Italy, France, and ourselves will be far close: 


Russia, 


more sympatheti« 


| than they have ever been before. Questions of future trade, 
tariffs, &c., will emerge, and a much better understanding of 


each other's point of view will be the result. An atmosphere will 


thus be created in which the staadpoint towards Christianity 


| of each of the Allied nations will be much better understood than 


lease of 39 Grosvenor Place, where also South African soldiers | 


can meet their friends and find periodicals and writing materials. 
These and other undertakings, combined with contributions to 
the South African Ambulance, King George and Queen Mary's 
Club for Overseas Forces at Peel House, and to regimental funds, 
have constituted a severe drain upon our resources, which we 
now feel are not adequate for our future requirements, more 
especially in view of a probable increase in the number of South 
Africans serving in Europe after the close of the East African 
campaign. Cheques should be crossed ** National Bank of South 
Africa.”—I am, Sir, &c., GLADSTONE, 
South African Hospital and Comforis Fund, 
2 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 


ROYAL SCHOOL FOR NAVAL AND MARINE OFFICERS’ 
DAUGHTERS. 
{To tue Epiror or tHe “ Sprcraror."’) 
Srr,—I am requested by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Hedworth Meux 
to ask if you will be so good as to publish the enclosed appeal 
in your columns ? November Ist was the anniversary of the 
battle of Coronel. In that action, fought against overwhelming 
odds by the late Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher Cradock, between 
seventy and eighty officers lost their lives. Many of these left 
daughters, the cost whose education the State pension 
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| Bistoric Churches. 


and the 


of 


the 
definition 


Christ, ie sum 


is greater 


at Jesus Who centre of 
Christian faith, than Him that has 
ever been made by any of the branches of the original Christian 


Millions of good Christians 


present. 
an 


Church, Greek, Roman, or Protestant 


can go no further than to say of Christ, with St. Thomas: “ He 
is my Lord and my God.” Why need any Church ask more’ 


On this side of the Tweed we have made the mistake of exacting 


from office-bearers adherence to a number of statements about 


Christ, instead of being content with a simple affirmation of 
personal faith in Him. Professor Denney, in his Jesus and the 
Gospel, some years ago, suggested in a tentative way the tollow- 


the 


Gal, 


as a substitute for adherence to present 
faith: “1 


our Lord and Saviour.” 


ing statement, 
cumbersome 


Jesus Christ 


believe in through 


Every word 


confessions of 
His only Son 


of this statement ig full of meaning. It is an altirmation which 
could be made by members of the Greek Church, the Roman 
Church, and all the Protestant Churches, with the possible 


exception of Unitarians. Let us hope that in the new Europe 


that is to be after the war some approach may be made, if not 


towards organic union, at least towards a more sympathetic 
bearing towards each other by the members of these great 
I am, Sir, &e., Ropesr Russeu.. 


4 Belmont Crescent, Glasgow, W. 


“A FORMULA IN WHICH WE MAY AGRER.” 
(To tHe Epiror or rue “ Spectator.’ 
I send this as it may interest you, and in the hope that we may 
was uaterested to 


Sir, 
have found a formula in which we may agree. | 
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find that my friend the Chairman of the Free Church Couneil accepts 
it without demur.—I am, Sir, &e., T. Frerp, 
St. Mary's Vicarage, Nottingham. 


“ WE NEED GOD—GOD NEEDS US.—A Message from the Clergy 
of Nottingham to the City in which they are called to work.—We start 
from common ground. Things are wrong: we all want to get them 
right. But we think everyone else is wrong. The rich complain of the 
poor, the poor attack the rich, But the Church tells us to begin with 
ourselves. We Att Are Wrone. If there were no individual selfish- 
ness there would be no war. War is not a new thing, not a separate 
thing, not more horrible than many things in the life of our cities. There 
is no more reason for asking why God allows war then for asking why 
He allows the many horrors of our social system. ‘Gop Is ALMIGHTY. 
This does not mean He can do everything. It means He can do all 
possible things. He cannot deny Himself. It is not possible for Him 
to save men if they will not be saved without denying the freedom of 
choice which He has given them. ‘Gop Wi. Have ALL MEN TO BE 
Savep.’ This is His Purpose, and for this He has been working since 
time began, but against opposition. For fighting this opposition and 
securing this Purpose We NeEp Gop—Gop Nereps Us. That is the 
message, and we have forgotten it. That is why Jesus Christ came 
down from heaven to be for men ‘the power of God unto salvation.’ 
His Church calls men to pledge themselves to fight on His side. It 
tells them how power for the fight can be found, and that they cannot 
fight without it. His Church is the storehouse of this power, and calls it 
Tur Grace or Gop.” 





THE AGENDA CLUB. 
{To rue Eprror or tHE “ Spectaror.’’) 

S1r,—Our attention has been drawn to the letters under the above 
heading which appeared respectively in your issues of September 
80th and October 28th, and we ask you courteously to allow us 
space to draw the attention of your readers to the work of the 
Cavendish Association. The splendid enthusiasm of the writer of 
the Open Letler to the GentJemen of England, and the whole- 
hearted support he received from the late Captain E. V. Birchall, 
were the main influences which started the Agenda Club. We have 
on many occasions considered with both of them the best methods 
of enlisting the services of those who, on account of their oppor- 
tunities of birth and education, owed their country a debt which 
it was incumbent upon them to repay. ‘The need of the services 
of such men was the reason for the Cavendish Movement, which 
makes a direct appeal to Public School and University men to offer 
their assistance in the increasing efforts which have of late years 
been made hoth by the State and voluntary associations to improve 
the social conditions of the people. 

The Cavendish Movement (so called after its founder, the Duke 
of Devonshire) was started in the first instance by the formation 
of the Cavendish Club in London in 1911, and subsequently 
developed by the inauguration of the Cavendish Association in 1913, 
which made a wider appeal to men of this type who did not 
necessarily wish to hecome members of the Club. Owing to the 
outbreak of war, and the splendid enthusiasm with which Public 
School and University men answered the call of their country, the 
Association has necessarily been obliged, to a large extent, to mark 
time as regards work on its original lines. The Association, 
however, immediately after the war broke out, offered itself as a 
clearing-house through which men of all classes who were unable 
to undertake active service could be put into voluntary work, and 
thus do their share in their country’s need. Between two thousand 
and three thousand have registered their names at the offices of 
the Association, and though we do not pretend to have found 
suitable work for them all, we are receiving constant testimony 
from those Societies and Associations which have found workers 
through the Association as to their whole-hearted self-sacrifice and 
the value of their work. 

Our object in addressing you is to point out that in the Associa- 
tion there does exist an organization very similar to that which is 
suggested by Mr. Grundy in his letter of October 28th. We are 
sure that he will be interested to know that before the war broke 
out we had already formed Centres of the Association in some of 
the most important towns and cities, along the lines proposed in 
his letter. In addition to this Assistant-Masters have been dele- 
gated hy the Head-Masters of all the most important Public Schools 
to act as representatives of the Association, and at nearly all the 
Colleges at both Oxford and Cambridge similar representatives 
have been appointed. We only await the conclusion of peace to 
recommence the lectures and talks by speakers from the Associa- 
tion which have been so much welcomed at these seats of learning. 
Had it not heen for the war there is no doubt that the Association 
would by this date have gone a long way in the direction of 
supplying what Mr. Grundy so earnestly desires. The Association 
is fully alive to the need, and is already seriously considering the 
continuation and development of its work in preparation for the 
time when the young men return. 

‘here is another point to which we should like to draw attention. 
It is comparatively easy to secure the voluntary services of men 
eager to do their share in improving social conditions. At the 
same time it is not equally easy to provide that their work shall 
he of the very best. We feel that no efforts to make England a 
cleaner and healthier country are likely to achieve much success 
unless to enthusiasm and self-sacrifice are added knowledge and 
experience gained by thorough training.—We are, Sir, &., 

A. BP. Craries, H. L. Woottcouer 
Cavendish Association, 19-23 Oxford Streel, W. (Secretaaies.) 








THE CONSOLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sm,—May I, provisionally, submit a reply to Dr. Beattie Crozier? 
(1) Generally—that learned gentleman misses the whole of his 
opponents’ point. Thackerary once asked a man: “ Do you like 
the theatre?” “I go to the play sometimes,” was the answer. 
“Bah!” said “ W. M. T.,” “ you don’t even understand what I 
mean.” The Doctor seems to forget that the object of book- 
learning is wisdom, not knowledge; of the schoolmaster, the many- 
facture of men; and of the classics as a method of education, 
discipline. (2) Specifically—certainly the immortal series “ Bentley 
- « « Jowett ” were better in every way for their Greek baths: 
as for “their own tongue” (not my italics), there is express 
authority for it: see Sir Hugo Mallinger in Middlemarch. Trans. 
lations are like the farmer’s claret: you “ cannot get forr’arder 
on ’’ them; if you have tasted “ the real thing,” you long for it al] 
the more. Traduttori iraditori—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. 





ULSTER ON THE SOMME. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Sprctator.’’] 
Srr,—On reading Mr. Boas’s poem on the Ulster Division in your 
issue of October 14th it occurred to me that two stanzas might 
well be interpolated in order to complete the record in verse of 
the battalions which constitute that division. I feel sure that, 
should you insert the following stanzas, suggested for interpola- 
tion after Mr. Boas’s third stanza, he will pardon me for making 
the suggestion, seeing that it is important that it should be kept 
before the minds of your readers that there are some men in the 
Ulster Division who, through the consent of the delegates from 
their counties, asked for and given with sadness, but all in 
response to a believed Imperial necessity, were for a time in 
danger of finding, on their return home, that they were no longer 
Ulstermen. The following stanzas may serve, too, as a foil to Mr, 
Boas's inspiring and inspired lines :— 
From broad Tyrone’s rich countryside,* 
From Patrick’s holy seat,t 
From fair Fermanagh, in their pride, 
They speed the foe to meet. 
From Derry’s sacred girth of wall,§ 
Where Freedom's cause was won, 
From cliff-girt vales of Donegal,} 
They charge to crush the Hun. 
The Belfast and other Antrim and Down Volunteers in the divi- 
sion form eight battalions of the Royal Irish Rifles. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that the splendid doings of the Ulster and other Irish 
Divisions (10th and 16th) may stir up men throughout Ireland to 
come forward and fill their ranks. Why is the stigma of exclusion 
from the operation of the Military Service Acts left upon our 
country?—I am, Sir, &c., H. S. Verscuoyte. 
Dunkineely, Co. Donegal. 





THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR AT THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON’S FUNERAL. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Srr,—In your review of Mme. Novikoff’s Memories an extract is 
set out giving Baron Brunow’s réply to the French Ambassador, 
who objected to attending the great Duke’s funeral with the other 
foreign Ambassadors. The story is justly referred to by the 
reviewer as the “‘ best story ” in the Memories. But the French 
Ambassador had a peculiar and personal reason for his objection 
in addition to the mere fact that he was a Frenchman. The 
Ambassador at that time (1852) was Count Walewski, the son of 
Napoleon I. by a Polish Countess. Of this, I believe, there is no 
doubt whatever, as the parentage appears to have been acknow- 
ledged, admitted, and recognized by every one. It was, I may add, 
Count Walewski who in his official capacity gave notice of the 
coup d'état of Napoleon III. to Lord Palmerston. He was born 
in 1810 and died in 1868.—I am, Sir, &c., V. pe S. Fowxe. 





“JOSS” IN SAILORS’ SLANG. 

{To tHe Epitroz or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Smr,—Mr. Kipling lately (October 26th) contributed to the papere 
an article on “ The Meaning of Joss”’ in sailors’ lingo. He defines 
it as “luck, fortune, destiny, the irony of Fate or Nemesis, the 
greatest of all the battle-gods that move on the waters.” When a 
boat reached port beyond the expectation of the crew they declared 
“it was pure Joss.” But the proper meaning of the word is much 
simpler and more religious than Mr. Kipling supposes. t is 
borrowed from the Portuguese deos, Spanish dios (Lat. Deus, God), 
and properly meant overruling Providence. The same is the 
origin of the “ pigeon-English ” Joss-house, a Chinese idol-temple, 
and Joss-siick, a stick of incense used in idol-worship.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. Smyrae Pater, D.D. 





A “VIA SACRA,” 
[To tHe Epiror or THe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sre.~1 was much struck with Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis’s letter 
in your issue of October 14th, which reached me yesterday. But 
* 10th Batn. Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers (Tyrone Volunteers). 
+ 7th Batn. Royal Irish Fusiliers (Armagh Volunteers). 
t llth Batn. Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers (Donegal end Fermenagh 
Volunteers). oy sper 3 
$ 9th Batn, Roval Inniskilling Fusiliers (Derry Voluntcers), 
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one point requires elucidation. Where are you going to place 
the memorial monuments in an area where thero has been 
considerable advance? It is wonderful how the names once upon 
everybody’s lips soon sink into oblivion. Places that not so long 
ago were the ecene of tremendous struggles, that still bear all the 
marks of the fierceness of attack and defence, are now quiet 
transport lines or camps for battalions resting out of the trenches. 
Would you mark with your monument the last place gained, and 
ignore all the previous attacks that made the last one possible? 
Or would you place your monument in a central position that 
marked neither one nor the other? ‘“ No.Man’s-Land” is in 
some sectors a very fluctuating term. Now there are certain 
sites that seem to me preordained for national monuments. 
Wherever the fighting has been fiercest there you find near by 
clusters of graves of those who have given their lives for their 
country. In portions of the line where there has been no great 
push these burial-places are to be found at fairly regular 
intervals, but in portions where the front-line trenches have 
been pushed forward there are these silent witnesses of each 
phase of the great struggle. Might it not be possible to erect 
memorials in these cemeteries whereon were inscribed in English 
and French the names of the regiments which took part in the 
capture of the neighbouring wood, chateau, or village, as the 
case might be? Then no part of the line would be forgotten, and 
those who gave their lives, whether to stave off defeat at the first 
or to add another to the list of victories at the last, would be 
remembered.—I am, Sir, &c., Cyrm Lomas. 
B.E.F., France, October 17th. 


[To tnz Epiron or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 


Sir, —The statement of Sir James Ramsay in a letter in the 
Spectator of October 28th that the sacrificial way at Rome was 
never known as the Via Sacra, but always as the Sacra Via, does 
not seem im accordance with the opening words of the ninth satire 
of Horace: Ibam forte via sacra. There does not appear to be any 
hard-and-fast rule about the name; for Horace speaks of sacram 
viam in the fourth epode, and part of the way is called summa 
sacra via on the Ancyra monument.—I am, Sir, &c., 
12 Suffolk Square, Cheltenham. A. J. pe Havittanp Busane. 





{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srrerator.’"] 
Sm,—Surely the Way of the Cross has always been known as the 
Via Dolorosa.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. A. C. 





COMPULSORY GREEK AT—OXFORD. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’} 
Str,—We live in an age of advertisement, but the University of 
Oxford—home of ideals, lost, stolen, and strayed—is far too proud 
to advertise. Nevertheless compulsory Greek is as moribund on 
the banks of Isis as on the banks of Cam. I enclose for your 
edification, @ propos of your note in the issue of October 2ist, 
p. 463, a printed copy of four-and-twenty Decrees enacted by the 
University within the last two years, for the benefit of its under- 
graduate members, actual and potential, who are under arms, or 
otherwise engaged in the public service. You will observe that 
Decrees 13 and 17 exempt from Responsions (including, of course, 
the compulsory Greek) every one who has, or shall have had, six 
months’ service to his credit. You may further observe that, 
although this privilege expires at the end of next year, express 
provision is made for its renewal: perpetuum esto!—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxford. R. W. Macay. 





A WORD OF THANKS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tue “ Specrator."’] 
Sie,—An embarrassing flood of letters has come upon me as the 
result of the inquiry I made in the Spectator three weeks ago about 
the Limericks on Exeter College and on Jesus College, Oxford. Some 
of the letters are pathetic; for the writers are sad, thinking of 
the days that are no more. That memory is a fickle jade is shown 





by the numerous versions given of the Limericks on each College. 
The Jesus freshmen is “ proud,” “ tall,” “shy,” “ rude”; but 
substantially the Jesus Limerick is as it was given in the Spectator 
of October 2ist. The authentic Exeter verse seems to be as follows 
(though here again there are slight variations, “‘ rude” for 
“cool,” and “scholar” for “ Fellow ”) :— 


“There was a cool Fellow of Exeter 
Who kissed a young lady and vextd her, 
But soon she came round 
And presently found 
That she liked that cool Fellow of Exeter.” 
May I thank all my genial correspondents?—I am, Sir, &c., 
2 Gwydir Gardens, Swansea. L. J. Rossers. 





A CORRECTION. 
: . {To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sme,—With all respect to the “ friend of the late Canon Ainger,” 
and the accuracy of Mrs. Tucker, I am grieved to relate that the 


| gation, should mutually understand each other. 
from Mr. Scotland Liddell’s statement that, in August, 1915, a Russian 





following version of the “ Siberia ” Limerick, printed on p. 473 


of your number for October 21st, has, for almost untold years, 
been current in the city of Boston (U.S.A.) :— 
“ There was a young monk of Siberia 
Who of fasting grew wearier and wearier, 
Till one day with a yell 
He burst out of his cell 
And eloped with the Mother Superior.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., P. H. Lee Waryer. 
7 Grafton Strect, W. 





“DON’T WORRY.” 
(To tag Eprror or tae “ Srectrator.’’] 
Sir,—You may like to know that my morning congregation heard 
last Sunday the best sermon they have had for many a long day— 
viz., “‘ Don’t Worry.” I sacrificed my already-prepared discourse 
with the greatest pleasure.—I am, Sir, &c., Coustry Parson. 





THE SCOTTISH WOMEN’S SERBIAN HOSPITAL FUND. 
WE have received the following additional subscriptions to the above 
Fund :— 


ca @ £s. da 
Previously acknowledged 103 16 6 | A Canadian Private “ In 
Mra. Riddick .. 10 0 Oj] Memory of ‘ A Student 
M. C. C. ee oe 2 20 in Arms’” .. 32 0 8 
A. E. G. N. oo ** 2 0 0 7 . 
£119 18 6 








“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 

Tue leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lieutenant 
Hankey and his article ‘‘ Don’t Worry” have been republished 
as a leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C., and can be obtained from them post free at the 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for fifty, and 1d. per copy for 
smaller numbers. Not less than six copies can be supplied post 
free. 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence’ or Articles are signed with the 
or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 


writer's name or initials, 


importance to warrant publication. 


POETRY. 








GERMAN PRISONERS. 
Wuew first I saw you in the curious street, 
Like some platoon of soldier ghosts in grey, 
My mad impulse was all to smite and slay, 
To spit upon you—tread you ‘neath my feet. 
But when I saw how each sad soul did greet 
My gaze with no sign of defiant frown, 
How from tired eyes looked spirits broken down, 
How each face showed the pale flag of defeat, 
And doubt, despair, and disillusionment, 
And how were gricvous wounds on many a head, 
And on your garb red-faced was other red; 
And how you stooped as men whose strength was spent, 
I knew that we had suffered each as other, 
And could have grasped your hand and cried, “ My brother” 
Joseru Ler, Sergi. The Black Watch. 


a al 
BOOKS. 
— .— 
SOME RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS.* 
Ir is eminently desirable that Englishmen and Russians, who are now 
engaged in what may accurately be termed a crusade against those 


amoral forces which are tending to wreck the foundations of true civili- 
It may be inferred 





soldier was found who was ignorant of the fact that Great Britain was 
at war, that accurate knowledge of British proceodings amongst tho 
Russian masses is, to say the least, somewhat defective. On the other 
hand, although Englishmen wish to understand Russia, although tho 
embers of that long-nurtured animosity which was based on political 
rivalry in the East no longor even smoulder, and although the popular 
idea that Russia is a country inhabited mainly by Nihilists, who aro 
only kept from indulging in thoir murderous propensities by a free uso 
of the knout and by exile to Siberia, has waned, even if it be not alto- 
gethor extinct, it is probably true that, with a fow exceptions, English- 
men have not as yet grasped the main features of Russian national 
mentality, or realized the peculiar stage of progress now generally 

* On the Russian Front, By RB, Scotland Liddell, Londen : Simpkin, Marshall, aad 
Co. (83. Gd. net.) 
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reached by the people of Russia. They cannot be blamed for their 
want of knowledge. Russia is difficult to understand. M. de Vogiié 
has told us that, according to a Russian poct, 
**On ne comprend pas la Russie avec la raison, 
On ne peut que croire & la Russie.” 

Mr. Scotland Liddell’s instructive work, entitled On the Russian Front, 
constitutes a gallant effort to dispel some of the prevailing ignorance 
about Russia which exists in this country. He tells us nothing of 

tussian politics, whether external or internal, but he has much to say 
about the characteristics of the individual Russian, and particularly 
of those of the Russian soldier. He presents to us a picture, which 
is without doubt faithful, of Russian mentality, with all its virtues 
and defects. A generally high intellectual standard pervading all 
classes is evidently wanting, but, on the other hand, there is a total 
absence of that ruthless and pseudo-logical use of the intellect which 
is the curse of the professedly higher civilization of modern Germany. 
Everywhere there are manifestations of high and lovable moral attributes 
—fervid patriotism, unflinching self-sacrifice, indomitable tenacity of 
purpose, a benign mercy extended to national foes, and genuine kindness 
permeating all the relations of social life. Side by side with these 
there is much of the childishness which often accompanies primitive 
virtues. Moreover, the whole national and social life of the people 
is tinged by that strange dash of semi-Oriental fatalism, which is em- 
bodied in the ever-recurring use of the significant and wholly untrans- 
latable word “ Neecheve,” and which apparently quenches the energy 
requisite to inspire a vigorous and sustained effort to abolish recognized 
abuses. The admirable national qualities certainly predominate over 
those which are open to legitimate criticism, and these will assuredly 
enable Russia, after much suffering, to emerge victorious from the 
great contest in which she is now engaged. Amidst the host of scholars 
of whose crudition modern Germany may juetly boast, was there none, 
at the moment when a venal Press and ill-informed public were exulting 
in what they considered the irretrievable overthrow of the military 
strength of Russia, to issue a warning against indulging in a premature 
paean of victory, and to remind his countrymen of the saying of Polybius 
that Rome was never so much to be feared as when she appeared to 
be on the point of succumbing to the attacks of her enemies? Russia 
never lost heart. éy yap rois révoow attera. 
the hour of her dire distress, and, with a gigantic effort, resumed her 
position of a world-Power which had been menaced. A people and a 
nation which can perform so splendid a moral and military feat as this 
cannot be crushed. 

Mr. Liddell enjoyed special opportunities for imparting information 
to the British public as regards what has actually happened in Russia. 
From June, 1915, onwards he was attached in the position of ** Sanitar ” 
to the Seventh Group of Polish Volunteers. When the retreat from 
Warsaw was being effected, the last train which retired eastwards 
before the advancing Germans was one under the command of an 
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| 





She waxed great in | 


| standing idle. 


| to arise ? 


officer of the Enginecrs, whose duty it was to destroy the line, demolish | 


the bridges, &c. 
Colonel de Bargigli, which flew the Red Crosa flag. 


the occupiers of this latter train, of whom Mr. Liddell was one, were 


This train was immediately preceded by one under 


The duties of 


to collect the wounded, to minister to their wants, and to remove them | 


to the hospitals in the rear. At Wareaw, Mr. Liddell says, “‘ the enemy's 
cavalry were clattering through the streets before the train left, and so 
with all other places in the weeks that followed.” 

It can be readily understood that, in circumstances such as these, 
Mr. Liddell, though net actually in the torefront of the numerous battles 
which were waged, was exposed to great personal risk, and, moreover, 
that he became a spectator of some of the most gruesome horrors of 
war. A man who has witnessed such scenes as those described in the 
following epecimen extract from Mr. Liddell’s book must find them 
graven on his memory for the rest of his life :— 

“To-day we've had hundreds, the crop of yesterday They've come 
in carts, in wagons and motor ambulances. Some of the poor devils 
have limped their way here, leaning on each other and on rough branches 
for eupport. Two died in one wagon. I hear the death rattle in their 
throats now. One of them had half his head taken away with shrapnel. 
The other had his back torn open to the lunge. ‘They lay breathing in 
great breaths of air and breathing out with a rattling, gurgling sound 
that eignals coming death. One, a youth; the other, a bearded man. 
One died with lips of grey ; the other—whose head was torn across— 
had bright red lips and rosy cheeks right up until the end. He had 
nice hands—very brown, well-chaped strong hands... . And the 
ether sights: a soldier vomiting blood with a-little crowd of peasants 
voking un; another with his neck cut open, breathing through a hole 
made in his chest, with bloody spray; a smiling, nice-faced youth 
muttering to himeclf and pointing to his head with both hands, the 


head from which all reason had gone; an officer with a shattered leg 


and a German helmet—he clung to his prize although he was nearly 


fainting with pain and Joss of blood ; men with limbs gone ; men without | 


surely the worst of all; one men, an outcast, a leper, lying in 
the corner of a straw-strewn wagon—cholera, the doctor thinks. The 
tick man lies shivering and vomiting with painful sound. One is afraid 
to go near him And the refugees—hundreds of them 
young and middle-aged. An old, old man trembling as he sat on a 
heap of luggage. 
age, in an invalid’s chair. Young mothers nursing their babies with 
fear in their eyes. One of our generals found a dead woman by the 
wayside this afternoon. She had tramped for daye from somewhere 
many miles away. Weak and ilJ, ehe had laid down by tie roadside 
and died.” 


eyes 








old and | 


An old lady, black silk dross and lace cap of another | 
| vindicated at the expense of his countrymen, who are shown 


And to al! this may be added that a poor woman gave birth to a child 


| almost as bad as another enemy.” 


in one of the retreating wagons. The doctors and the gentle nurses, 
of whom Mr. Liddell speaks in terms of enthusiastic praise, were, there. 
fore, kept hard at work. Out of sixteen thousand of the 6th Siberian 
Division, fourteen thousand were killed or wounded. A Russian 
regiment on a war footing consists of four thousand men. In the case 
of one regiment, no less than thirty-six thousand men passed through 
its ranks in one year. Such ie the price at which Kultur is spread, 
It is also worthy of mention that about a year ago a story, which was 
so horrible that it was scarcely credited, went the round of the Press 
to the effect that a Russian soldier, who had beon taken prisoner by the 
Germans, had had his tongue slit because he refused to give information 
about the strength and positions of the Russian troops. It is now 
clear that this monstrous deed of shame was actually perpetrated, 
Mr. Liddell saw the man and entertains no doubt of the truth of his 
story. His namo is Simeon Pilugin. He belonged to tho 41st Park 
Brigade of Artillery. A photograph, showing the man with bandaged 
mouth, is reproduced in Mr. Liddell’s book. 

The reasons which dictated the retreat from Warsaw are already 
pretty well known in this country. Their accuracy is confirmed by 
the testimony of Mr. Liddell. 

In the first place, Russia, still suffering from the exhaustion cause] 
by the struggle with Japan, was no more prepared for war than Great 
Britain. This fact by itself constitutes a convincing proof as to the 
quarter in which the real responsibility for the war lies. In the second 
place, the icefields in the North and the closure of the Dardanelles jn 
the South enormously increased the difficulty of obtaining supplies 
from abroad. In the third place, “ Russia’s lack of good roads was 
The enormous distances to be 
travelled over mere rough tracks appear at times to have got on Mr. 
Liddell’s nerves. When allusion was made by a Russian officer to the 
fact that a gramophone was playing “ It’s a long way to Tipperary,” 
he replied, “ with a certain bitterness,” “‘ That is in England. Here 
it’s a damned lot longer to anywhere at all.” 

But there was yet another reason for the early Russian discomfiture, 
which was perhaps the most important of all. The Russians were 
forced to retreat because the supplies of ammunition failed them. The 
leadership was not wanting in skill. Tho courage of the men was 
heroic. Their discipline was perfect. But, as Mr. Liddell very truly 
says, ‘infantry cannot fight artillery.” Rows of guns could be seen 
There were no shells to fire from them. The Germany, 
an artillery officer said to Mr. Liddell, “ fire a thousand shells to our 
ten.” At one time, the Russian guns were only allowed to fire two 
shells a day. In circumstances such as these, retreat was inevitable. 
But how did it come about that such circumstances had been allowed 
On this subject Mr. Liddell exercises a discreet reticence. 
Nevertheless, he says, “‘ many scandalous stories were in circulation. 
Some cf them were undoubtedly true.” It is satisfactory to learn, 
however, on Mr. Liddell’s authority, that “things have changed now, 
New Ministers have been appointed. The Tsar has spoken.” 

There are many other matters in Mr. Liddell’s very interesting book 
which merit attention, but on which I cannot now comment at any 
length. Such, for instance, are the strange methods, being a mixture 
of harshness and kindliness, often adopted to maintain discipline in 
the Russian Army. They are held to be justified on the ground that 
“the Russian soldier is a child.” Characteristic also is the story 
related by Mr. Liddell that a Siberian regiment lost all but seven hundred 
men out of a total of four thousand by the use of the German poisonous 
gas. They had all been supplied with respirators, which unfortunately 
were not used. On Mr. Liddell inquiring the reason, the reply was: 
“ Russia is a queer country. There are things you will never under- 
stand. The men were not ordered to put them on.” 

Finally, I would quote, as an instance of fine Polish sentiment and 
patriotism, one stanza of an epitaph on the fallen which, even in 
translation, may vie with some of those outbursts of the Greek 
Anthologists made familiar to the British public by Mr. Mackail :— 

“* Dear Polish children, when Golden May comes 

Bring flowers to us—we died for your country. 

. . . . . . . 
We fell in a bloody struggle 
For the good of our native land, 
We kept our sacred promise, 
And to our Mother Country 
We send our salutations 
From behind the tomb. 
Don't sigh, Forest, 
There will be no better brethren. 
They are sleeping in a deop sleep.” 


CroMER. 





A VINDICATION OF LORD HALDANE.* 
Ir is difficult to guess why Mr. Begbie should have called his book 
The Vindication of Great Britain, as it is chiefly, whether judged by its 
general emphasis or by the proportion of pages devoted to Lord Haldane’s 
work, a vindication of Lord Haldane. Moreover, Lord Haldane 18 
only too 
The more we look into it, the 
We do not however 


truly, we fear—in an ungrateful light. 
further we get away from a justification of the title. 
Methuen and 


* The Vindicction of Great Britain, London : 
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complain, for so many ranting imbeciles have discovered that Lord 
Haldane is the evil genius who tried to bring his country to ruin that it 
is quite refreshing to discover some one who thinks it worth while to 
write a book to prove that the vindication of Great Britain is indis- 
tinguishable from the vindication of Lord Haldane. We do not know 
how Lord Haldane may appreciate a defence which, while mingling 
intimate biography with political narrative, adorns both with a torrent 
of words, but at all events Mr. Begbie has his approval in one important 
respect. He submitted the chapter describing Lord Haldane’s missions 
to Germany to Lord Haldane himself, and the answer was that in no 
point was the account inaccurate. 

As regards the meaning of the war for the people of Great Britain, Mr. 
Begbie thinks that a struggle less visible but more significant than even 
the war itself is going on between two classes of mind, and that on the 
issue will depend our power of self-redemption. He is apparently 
thinking of the sort of malignity which has pursued Lord Haldane when 
he writes :-— 

“The future is in the hands of the average person. Right-thinking 
in the multitude is of capital importance to the well-being of States. 
It is apparent from the events which led up to this war and from the 
terrible feelings released by the war itsclf, that wrong-thinking is the 
supreme peril of civilization. Ali that civilization means to the highest | 
of the sons of men is in the hands of the innumerable mass. Unless the | 
intellectual and moral character of the average person in Great Britain 
is powerfully changed for good by this most ruinous and cruel war, and 


a General Staff—a compartment of directing brains for the Army 
which it had notoriously lacked. We think his judgment was entirely 
wrong about National Service, but we must remember that he was a 
member of a Cabinet which apparently would have nothing to do with 
compulsion. Here is what the Morning Post said in March, 1911, of 
Lord Haldane’s performance :— 

“ As Secretary of State for War, he has accomplished more in five 
years than any of his predecessors since Cardwell. He found tho 
military forces a mighty maze, with hardly a plan, just as they had 
grown up sporadically, in consequence of successive fits of popular 
interest in matters of defence. He has given them an organization. 
That represents a great work.” 

The Military Correspondent of the Times said of Lord Haldane in 
1912:— 

“ He has made the General Staff a power in the Army and throughout 
the Empire. He has perfected the Expeditionary Force and has backed 
it with the Special Reserve. He has created the Territovial Force, has 
initiated the Officers’ Training Cozps, and has been a warm friend and 
adviser to those private citizens to whose energy and enthusiasm is due 
the National Reserve.” 

There never was a more idiotic fable than that Lord Haldane was in 
his secret sympathics a pro-German. He had been educated at a 
German University and was excusably proud of his knowledgs of 
German literature and philosophy. That accounts for his saying that 
Germany was his “ spiritual home "a phrase (used of course before 








unless we drive out from among ourselves that spirit of strife and con- 
tention which in this country has made for wasteful faction and in the 
world at large has turned Europe into a bear-garden, no victory over 
the enemy on foreign fields will avail to save us from defeat at our own 
door. It is a choice not between Conservative and Liberal, not even 
directly between Progress and Reaction, but definitely and inescapably 
a direct choice between Good and Evil. It is a choice between right- 
thinking and wrong-thinking. We must either range ourselves on the 
side of truth, goodness, and beauty, or go over to the destroying armies 
of selfishness and greed. In the moral arena there is no neutrality.” 


But strongly as we detest and condemn the vile unfairness with which 
Lord Haldane has been treated, we cannot see the issue for our country 
as a precarious balance between good and evil, with the evil tending to 
bring down the scale. We feel certain that the good is prevailing and 
will prevail. We shal] have a system in future more carefully arranged, | 
with many more safeguards and checks, but what we shall lose in 
formal freedom in the daily traffic of the nation’s life we shall gain in the 
influences of the noble impulse behind the whole scheme. The traducing 
of Lord Haldane will leave no permanent mark. It will seem to the 
historian as the raving of men whose nerves could not stand the strain 
of war. Then Mr. Begbie’s book wiil cause mild surprise and amusement 
in the historical student under whose eye it comes. Now, however, 
t is otherwise; the excesses of the days in which we live distort the 
political picture, and Mr. Begbie has done not only Lord Haldane but 
the nation a service in correcting some of the most notorious. 





Before we come to Lord Haldane’s record we should like to ask on 
what evidence Mr. Begbie says that King Edward tried to bring Germany 
into the Anglo-French Entente. That King Edward was always 
gracious and happy in his personal dealings with Germany needs no 
proof, but he certainly never went beyond the intentions of his Ministers. 
lf his Ministers tried to bring Germany into the Entente—which is of 
course quite a different thing from the attempt to import more friendli- 
ness into our relations with Germany—thc information is quite new to us. 


Mr. Begbic uses minimizing words here and there when he seems to be 


was only the representative of his Ministers; but he appears to have 
quite an exaggerated notion all! the same of what King Edward would 
have thought himself justified in trying to do. 


Lord Haldane’s achievement at the War Office entitles him to be 
called the best Secretary for War of this generation. We do not pretend | 
for a moment that he made all the preparations he should have made, 
but he gave us an elastic framework into which an Army of indefinite 
size could be fitted without confusion, That was an enormous con- 
tribution to our problem. The problem had baffled others, but Lord 
Haldane solved it. We can hardly be too grateful for his very fruitful 
labours. Of course he did not provide anything like the equipment for 
a sudden and very considerable expansion of our military strength. The 
country was left without a store of either rifles or ammunition designed 
to meet that improvisation of troops which was certain to be required 
if war came on a large ecale. We say nothing of large artillery as 
it would be unfair to urge anything in criticism of Lord Haldano 
on the strength of an anachronism—we have all changed our 
views about artillery as a result of the war. But even in his 
ecrious omissions Lord Haldane was not negligent where other 
members of the Cabinet would have been pressing had they been in his 
place. We would even go further, and say that no statesman of either 
party would have provided the reserve of arms and equipment which we 
ought to have had. Probably Lord Haldane did better than any other 
man in Britain would have done at the War Office at that time. 





He increased the Expeditionary Force from cighty thousand to 
one hundred and seventy thousand men. He increased the artillery 
(which he is often charged with having reduced) from forty-two batteries 
to eighty-one. He abolished the Militia and created the Special Reserve, 
ree when the 





which gave a powerful backing to the Expeditionary F 
testcame. He authorized the creation of the National Reserve, which sont 
close on two hundred thousand men to the colours, Finally, he created 


the war) which might have slipped from any genial Englishman in tho 
company of eminent Germans. Matthew Arnold, for instance, might 
very easily have used it. The great political mistake which Lord 
Haldane made was that he backed the peace party in Germany when in 
reality that party had very little power. No doubt the peace party had 
a real existence, but Lord Haldane was completely misled in counting 
on its development. Germany had two horses in her stable, War and 
Peace, and after several practice gallops she decided to run War, and 
leave Peace out of it altogether. Lord Haldanc thought he knew more 
of the secrets of the German stable than most Englishmen. In a way 
he certainly did; he knew too much; he was misguided by stable 


| chatter. But though that was a blunder, it was certainly no crime. 


How any one can say that Lord Haldane through sympathy with 
Germany forgot the interests of his own country is quite beyond our 
comprehension. The Army which he reorganized was from first to last 
shaped on the supposition that it would be used against Germany, and 
against Germany only, if war should be forced upon us. The Government 
of which Lord Haldane was a member conducted its conversations with 
the French Government on the supposition that if France were attacked 
by Germany Great Britain must necessarily come to the rescue. When 
Lord Haldane was in Berlin he did not withhold this fact from the 
Germans. He reiterated it. The intention of the Army he planned, 
and the policy to which it was committed, were alike directed against 
Germany in the event of Germany forcing on a war. If Lord Haldane’s 
Memoranda describing his missions to Germany should be published 
they are very unlikely to reveal anything new. The facts are already 
sh wilfully to misrepresent them. 





plain enough for those who do not w 

We cannot help believing that history will do justice to Lord Haldane. 
He has only to wait. When he has argued his own case he has not 
always helped it, as for instance when he wrote in the Nation that the 
democracy ought to have forced its views about Germany upon the 


| Government. It was the duty of the Government, of course, who had 
| the means of judging, which the people had not, to protect the nation 


from the visibly approaching danger. Nevertheless Lord Haldane was 
pre-eminent among his colleagues as an anti-German when the crisis 
actually came. He saw that the Expeditionary Force must rush to the 
assistance of France, and it was owing to his foresight that Lord 
Kitchener was able to place that immortal Army on the field of battle 


| with a despatch and a facility which have never been equalled in our 


military movements. 


VASARL* 
THERE are two things which alone would make the culminating period of 
the Italian Renaiseance remarkable. Onc is that there do not ssem to 
be any instances of neglected genius, and the other that the painters in 





| their full tide of technical accomplishment were able to appreciate their 


primitive predecessors, There is no parallel to the neglect and poverty 
of Rembrandt or the burial of Mozart in a pauper’s geave. Tho fact 
that the prevailing style of the Ciaqueseato had completely changed 
from that of earlier times did not preveat Italians from admiring the 


| painters of a former generation, and their interest in their prede- 


cessors’ art is represented by the large amount of space which Vasari 
devoted to the carly artists in his book. 

Vasari has often beea described as a born journalist, and truly so. 
He knows how to begin a biography with an arresting or provocative 
sentence, which whets the appetite of the reader, and makes him wish 


| to go forward. ‘ake, for instance, the opening of the Life of Pa>lo 


Uccello. Here at the very begininng we have the key to the problem 
of this dry man of science who occasionally flamed out into a work of 
the highest art, such es the great battle picture in the National Gallery : 


‘Paolo Uccello would have been the most gracious and fanciful 


| genius that was ever devoted to the art of painting, from Giotto’s day to 


o 


® Lives of the Most Eminent Pointers, Sculptors, and Architects, By Giorgio Vasari, 
Newly Translated by Gaston du C, de Vere, With $00 Llustrations, 10 vois, 
Loudon: The Medici Socicty. (208. a vol.j 
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our own, if he had laboured as much at figures and animals as he laboured 
and lost time over the details of perspective; for although these are 
ingenious and beautiful, yet if a man pursues them ond measure he 
does nothing but waste his time, exhaust his powers, fills his mind with 
difficulties, and often transforms its fertility and readiness into sterility 
and constraint, and renders his manner, attending more to these 
details than to figures, dry and angular, which all comes from a wish 
to examine things too minutely; not to mention that very often he 
becomes solitary, eccentric, melancholy, and poor, as did Paolo Uccello.” 
This fearfully long sentence gives us some idea of the difficulties of trans- 
lation, and though Vasari does not always go on so long without pausing 
for breath, his style is not simple, and his grammar is often in- 
volved, to say the least of it. A new translation is now before us. It 
has been appearing for the last four years, during which time readers 
of the Spectator have at intervals had their attention called to it. Now 
the ten volumes are complete, finely printed, and plentifully illustrated. 
In his preface the translator, Mr. de Vere, tells us that his intention 
“has been to render my original word for word, and to err, if at all, in 
favour of literalness.” In this quality he claims to have surpassed 
Mrs. Foster's translation, which he describes as a paraphrase. This 
description is perhaps not always justified, for a comparison often 
shows a close resemblance botween the two versions. Mr. do Vere 
has not given us any critical notes, and probably he is wise. To do so 
adequately would be to increase the bulk of the work enormously. Of 
necessity modern researches into archives have supplemented and 
corrected Vasari’s facts. It is now known, for instance, that Castagno’s 
supposed victim outlived his reputed assassin, and in many ways it is quite 
easy to prove Vasari wrong. Nevertheless, his work is of inestimable value. 
He crystallized floating tradition, and his outlook is sane, reasonable, 
and unprejudiced. Take, for instance, his attitude towards Raphael. 
Vasari, counting himself a Florentine, and also the personal friend of 
Michelangelo, might easily have been led to take sides in the con- 
troversy which had raged between the followers of the great men. 
Instead, the biography of Raphael is full of generous praise, not only of 
the artist but of the man, and at the conclusion has a remarkable passage 
in which the harmony existing among Raphacl’s scholars is insisted on. 
The exceptional nature of this harmony is pointed out, jealousy being 
too often the result of artistic association. 

A good instance of Vasari’s freedom from artistic prejudico is to be 
found in his Life of Titian. The Florentines treated painting from a 
totally different point of view from that’ of the Venetians, depending 
entirely on drawing, modelling, and design. The Venetians,on the other 
hand, developed effects of atmospheric colour, and built up their compo- 
sitions not by harmonies of line so much as by harmonious contrasts 
of masses of light and shade. They also grasped the emotional effect 
derived from touch, whereas the Florentines never travelled far from 
uniformity and smoothness of surface. In spite of this, Vasari quite 
appreciates the later style of Titian, saying of such pictures as the 
Diana and Actacon at Bridgwater House :— 

“ These last works are executed with bold strokes and dashed off 

with a broad and even coarse sweep of the brush, inasmuch that from 
near little can be seen, but from a distance they appear perfect. .. . 
And this method, so used, is judicious, beautiful, and astonishing, 
because it makes pictures appear alive and painted with great art, but 
conceals the labour.” 
The man who could write this, and also the sympathetic account of 
Fra Angelico, shows that he possessed a wide mind—how wide we can 
best estimate by recalling the attitude of eighteenth-century art 
critics, who seemed incapable of appreciating anything but con- 
temporary periwigs and former decadence. 

In conclusion, we can only say that it is impossible not to be 
astonished at the inclusion in so fine and scholarly a work of the really 
terrible colour reproductions of some of the pictures. There is one, 
for instance, of the “Sacred and Profane Love” of Titian which is 
revolting, while the caricature of the Borghese “ Education of Cupid” 
is even worse, A book like this should be free from such outrages. 





A JOURNALIST'S MEMORIES.* 

Mr. Wurman, who is well known as a friend and biographer of Bismarck, 
has written a pleasant book on his experiences in the service of the 
New York Herald during the last twenty years. He met many eminent 
persons, and he travelled far and wide over Europe, and beyond it into 
America. He saw the disturbances in Warsaw in 1905 and the more 
serious riots in Moscow, though their gravity, as we suspected at the 
time, was grossly exaggerated through ignorance or for political pur- 
poses. He gives interesting impressions of the late Theodor Herzl, the 
Viennese Jew who founded the Zionist movement; of Blowitz, of the 
late Mr. Stead, and of Mr. Gordon Bennett, one of the best friends 
the Allies have in America. But the main value of the book lies, as is 
natural, in the references to Germany. Mr. Whitman maintains that 
Bismarck had no liking for the modern German interpretation of Deutsch- 
land iiber Alles, and that since his death the country has been led straight 
down the slope to war and ruin by an incapable and unprincipled 
Government. With reference to the Emperor's habit, “in shining 
armour,” of rattling the sword in his scabbard, he quotes Bismarck 
in his retirement as saying :— 

“Only no cock of the walk business (Bismarck used this term in 
English). Europe as an entity would resent a situation as derogatory, 

* Things I Remember, By Sidney Whitman, London; Cassell and Co, 
pis. Od, net.) 





if not intolerable, in which it might come to pass that an individual 
arrogated to himself the attribute of being supreme arbiter of war and 
peace, the latter to depend his benevolent intentions Periodically 
vouchsafed to the world as a free gift to be received in an attitude of 
grateful humility.” 

Mr. Whitman cited this passage in the description of his interview with 
Prince Biilow, published in September, 1908, and he thinks that it 
caused the Emperor by way of a counterblast to give the interviow 
which the Daily Telegraph printed in the following November, to tho 
amazement of a somewhat incredulous world. He went to Berlin in 
1906, during the Algeciras Conference, and found that the whole tone 
of the ruling class had changed for the worse since Bismarck’s time 
and that a fierce though unreasoning antagonism to us had developed 
“It is the misfortune of our diplomacy,” said a German official to him, 
“that we eithor fall round people’s necks or kick them in the stomach. 
Things are not what they used to be under Prince Bismarck. It is no 
longer a pleasure to be connected with politics.” Mr. Whitman has 
no hesitation about blaming the Emperor personally as the chief offender. 
“Everything that has since taken place goes to demonstrate that at 
one time the Emperor undoubtedly possessed the power to diroct and 
control the German people if only he had been able to subdue himself.” 
The late Count Seckendorff, the chief Court Marshal of the Empress 
Fredorick, took a gloomy view of the future. “ ‘ Our material resources 
are vast, our strength is enormous,’ he said one day, ‘ but, alas! our 
conscience is not clean.’”» The Count declared that King Edward 
had done his best to improve our rolations with Germany, but that 
“the German Emperor lived in an imaginary world, in a mirage as 
regards the reality of things,” and never received or accepted the 
honest advice of wise men. In a letter of February, 1908, the Count 
wrote, with obvious reference to “the All-Highest ’ :— 

“IT am afraid que le temps et I'age ne changeront rien, even after 

the hard campaign has had to go through. The product of what 
creates such an unpleasant effect is often a cloaking of embarrassment 
and a bad conscience. But ought not to have such weaknesses. 
Alas! that is a matter of education—unfinished in this case. Therofore 
want of tact, which is the most deplorable of all evils. . . Iam 
afraid there is confidence missing in our relations with the world at 
large, and we will have to work long to regain what was the strength 
of our position in olden days. The scandals here and the shameful way 
they were brought in and managed will always remain a stain on our 
whole nation.” 
The allusion is to the Eulenberg scandals, which revealed to the foreigner 
the Byzantine decadence of Berlin society, and which seemed to Mr. 
Whitman to be premonitions of an impending catastrophe. He takes, 
we think, a too generous view of Bismarck, but we can agree with him 
that Bismarck was a far stronger and abler man than any of his suc- 
cessors, and would not have been guilty of the incredibly mean and 
base actions by which Germany has forfeited the respect of the civilized 
world. In any case, Mr. Whitman has written a most interesting 
book, and one which deserves the attention of all those who desire to 
understand the inner working of German policy. 





PICTURES FROM HENRY JAMES.* 
Ar first sight the writings of the late Henry James seom the most un- 
promising field for the anthologist. The detail of his work is so delicate, 
the development of character and story so subtle, and incident and 
impression so carefully planned and interwoven that we should be 
inclined to say it was impossible to take any one character from its 
setting or passage from its context with anything like happy results. 
Yet Mrs. Head’s book shows that it can be done very successfully. No 
doubt some admirors of the famous author may criticize the choice of 
selections, but what more delightful controversy is there than that 
which turns on the rival merits of “specially fine passages’? Mrs. 
Head divides the extracts into groups of “Interiors,” “Portraits of 
Men,” “ Portraits of Women,” ‘ The Passions,” ‘‘ Country Houses, 
Gardens, and Parks,” &c., &c. The effect of the book is very much 
like that of a catalogue of rare and delicately tinted china, or as if 
we were walking through a gallery of choice bric-A-brac and subtle 
curios. Tho atmosphere is one of exclusivenoss, of fastidiousness, 
even when the subject is such a homely thing as a Surrey common. 
Take this passage from The Author of “‘ Beltraffio” :— 

“We kept to the fields and copses and commons, and breathed the 
same sweet air as the nibbling donkeys and the browsing sheep, whose 
woolliness seemed to me but a part of the general texture of the small 
dense landscape, which looked as if the harvest were gathered by the 
shears. ... 1 admired the hedgerows, I plucked the faint-hucd 
heather, and I was for ever stopping to say how charming I thought 
the thread-like footpaths across the ficlds, which wandered in a diagonal 
of finer grain, from one smooth stile to another.” 

It is excellently done, of course, but it hardly conveys, we think, the 
robust beauty of a Surrey heath. Indeed, this method of extracting 
representative passages and grouping them under headings enables 
the reader to appreciate at once the range and tho limitations of Henry 
Jamos’s genius. He is least happy when dealing with the primitive— 
the seasons, the passions, the countryside—and is seen at his best when 
writing of men and women, and the civilization they have made. His 
conscious delight in formalities and elaborations is shown in tho 
following from The Two Faces :;— 

** At Burbeck wherever tea might be served, it went forward with 
© Pictures and other Passages from Henry James. By Ruth Head. Londoa; Chatto 
and Windus, (3s, 6d, net.) 
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hless , weather permitting, on a shaded stretch of one of 
ape in. presence of one of the prospects. It might be said 
that at Burbeck it was, like everything else, made the most of. It 
constituted immediately with multiplied tables and glittering plate, 
with rugs and cushions and ices and fruit and wonderful porcelain and 
peautiful women, a scene of splendour, almost an incident of grand 
opera. One of the beautiful women might have been expected to rise 
with a gold cup and a celebrated song.” 
Or, again, in “ Portraits of Women ” his art is seen to perfection. Here 
is Mrs. Meldrum in Glasses :— 

“She was the heartiest, the keenest, the ugliest of women, the least 
apologetic, the least morbid in her misfortune. She carried it high 
with loud sounds and free gestures, made it flutter in the breeze 
as if it had been the flag of her country. She had the tread of a grenadier 
and the voice of an angel.” 

In striking contrast is the picture of Jean Martle in The Other House :— 

“A slim, fair girl who struck her as a light sketch for something 
larger, a cluster of happy hints with nothing yet quite ‘put in’ but 
the splendour of the hair and the grace of the clothes.” 





THE QUARTERLIES. 
In the Quarterly Mr. de Beaufort continues his ““ Voyage of Discovery in 
Germany,” concluding the account of his visit to Wilhelmshaven, describ- 
ing his journey rid Cuxhaven to Kiel, and giving us minute particulars 
of the Canal and the Harbour. From ocular observation he corrects 
the statistics given in English books of reference as to the number 
of dry docks and slips at Wilhelmshaven. They should be seven and 
four respectively instead of four and two. He also gives the “ authentic 
figures” of the men employed at the various Government and private 
yards—viz., thirty-three thousand at Wilhelmshaven, Kiel, and Danzig, 
and fifty-seven thousand at the private yards in Kiel, Hamburg, Danzig, 
and Bremen. At Wilhelmshaven “ work, will, and efficiency seemed 
to be in the very air, staring, shouting at you, at every turn.” In the 
Canal grand maneeuvres go on in war time, with the specific object of 
reducing the record of the passage time through the Canal, which now 
stands at six hours. The colossal dimensions of the Canal, with its 
four turning basins for the use of the Fleet only, greatly impressed him, 
but “the more I saw of the German Fleet, and talked to its officers 
and men, the more I became convinced that this war is not going to see 
a navel battle fought out to the bitter end.” He holds that the drilling 
of the personnel, though systematic and almost perfect in every detail, 
has the usual weakness of a virtue carried to extremes. ‘ The men are 
overtrained. The German is not amphibious; he is a soldier first and 
last.” In conclusion, he observes: “I think, in fact T am almost 
convinced, that the German Flect is never goine to risk a battle in which 
its existence will be at stake.” The article is illustrated with maps of 
the German coast defences on the North Sea, and of Wilhelmshaven and 
kiel.——Mr. Algernon Cecil has a brilliant paper on Disraeli’s “ middle 
phase * as revealed in Mr. Buckle’s volume. It is at once critical and 
appreciative both of the biographer and his subject. Mr. Ceril observes 
that with all his good qualities Mr. Buckle has no eye for decoration. 
As for Disraeli himself, he indicates one cur‘ous limitation which we have 
never seen better expressed. In answer to the questions: ‘* Was ho 
rerious ? Was he fooling ?” Mr. Cecil replies : ** Having nothing of 
the Greek about him either in temperament or training, he never learned 
to know himself; and being the subject of vision and humour and 


political capacity, and having these three gifts most strangely blended, | 


he was to himself as well as to others not the least remarkable of Asiatic 
mysteries.” 

The editor of the Edinburgh Review writes an instructive and reassuring 
article on “ Italian Achievements and Aspirations.” Without attempt- 
ing a detailed survey of Italy's military operations, he is content to 
emphasize the immense difficulty of the task and the skill and determina- 
tion with which it has been surmounted. The chief interest of the 
article resides in its treatment of the economic and frontier problems 
involved in Italy’s participation in the war. Her military successes 
would have been impossible without contemporaneous industrial 
progress, ‘Thrown back on her own resources, she has dis- 
covered her latent powers. Industrial concerns which used to look 
to Germany for directorship and skilled management are now being 
controlled and managed entirely by Italian brains and by Italian 
technical skill,’ and with highly satisfactory results. On the question 
of freights he admits that Italian irritation has been natural, but 
maintains that it is due in great part to a failure to realize that the 
rise in fieights is a necessary consequence of the struggle for sea 
rupremacy and the measures we have taken to secure it for the benefit 
of all the Allies. ‘Italy has hitherto enjoyed to the full the advantages 
of that sea supremacy, and suffers no wrong in having to pay a small part 
of its price.” The satisfactory condition of her finance is reflected in the 
price of her Government securities, the comparatively small amount of 
paper money put into circulation, and her ability to shake off the widely 
ramifying influences of German finance. At the same time the writer 
utters a warning with regard to the special steps taken in both countries 
to promote Anglo-Italian trade, in particular the creation of the British- 
Italian Corporation, and the guarantee of 5 per cent. te the shareholders 
in the British half of the concern by the British Government. Whatever 
we do, we must avoid giving the faintest ground for the suspicion that our 
enterprise is actuated by that desire for political control and commercial 
penetration which excited the legitimate distrust of German methods 
by all patriotic Italians. As for the frontier question, while fully 


supporting the Irredentist claim on the northern boundary of Italy so far 
as it affects the Trentino, the Austrian province of Tirol, and Western 
Carinthia, the editor expresses the hope that in drawing the new Eastern 
frontier strategic considerations will not be allowed to outweigh the need 
for conciliating Serbo-Croatian friendship, even at the cost of sacrificing 
some territorial ambitions.——-The Dean of Durham, writing on “Church 
and State,” pronounces the scheme set forth in the Report of the Arch- 
bishops’ Committce as indefensible in its principles and unworkable in 
practice ; as abolishing the status of Nonconformity, and restricting the 
function of the laity to the old mediaeval conception ; in fine, as imposing, 
under the guise of autonomy, the destruction of the Reformation settle- 
ment on a reluctant nation. 





FICTION. 


GREENMANTLE.* 

Tuts ig the longest of the sensational romances that Mr. Buchan has 
given us since the outbreak of the war. It is also the most exciting and 
in our opinion the best, which is saying a good deal of an author who has 
set himself so high a standard as that attained in 7'he Thirty-nine Steps 
and The Power House. Indeed, the writer of this notice owns to having 
in this instance abstained from an inveterate and indefensible habit of 
looking at the end and read the story straight through. Curiosity 
was overmastered by the desire to enjoy, without skipping or short-cuts, 
every stage of the narrative as it unrolled itself. This humble tribute 
to Mr. Buchan’s magic is purely personal, but, coming as it does from a 
professional novel-reader, it is perhaps worth recording, especially in view 
of the conditions under which the story was composed. For, as Mr. 
Buchan tells us in his dedicatory epistie, it was “ ecribbled in every kind 
of odd place and moment—in England and abroad, during long journeys, 
in half-hours between graver tasks.’ Motion has a stimulating effect 
on some imaginations: one is reminded of Berlioz’s account of tho 
composition of his Damnation de Faust. “I wrote when I could and 
where I could; in the coach, on the railroad, in steamboats,” or in 
hotels when on his concert tours in Germany, Austria, and Hungary. 
This intermittent method has its drawbacks, but fortunately they are 
not observable in Mr. Buchan’s romance. Anyhow we have not noticed 
any serious failure in the joining of his flats. 

Greenmanile is a war story, but saving in two respects it is on uncon- 
ventional lines. Mr. Buchan allows his herocs to win through, and, 
more than that, he reverts to the time-honoured practice—though he 
relegates the information to the dedication instead of adding it as an 
epilogue—of telling us what happened to them after their great adven- 
ture was over. We are old-fashioned enough to welcome this con- 
cession, and it delights us to learn that Sandy Arbuthnct—about whom 
we had some misgivings—is now at Basra; that Dick Hannay is com 
manding his battalion on the Western front; that the admirable 
Mr. Blenkiron, full of honours and wholly cured of dyspepsia, has 
returned to the States; and that the incomparable Peter Pienaar has 
realized his ambition and joined the Flying Corps, mins his beard. 
Where the story is unconventional is in its discreet avoidance of the 
operations in any of the main theatres of war, to which Mr. Buchan 
has rendered full justice elsewhere. 
though an enterprise of infinite hazard—in which the actors are all 


It is concerned with a side-show 


mere or less switched off from normal activities, but happily are 
called on to devote their energies to a task for which in their several 
ways they are peculiarly well suited. Dick Hannay distrusted himself, 
and his distrust found vent in a piece of criticism so true and pointed 
that we make no excuse for quoting it. When Sir Walter Bullivant, 
of the Foreign Office, sent for Hannay and suggested that he should 
undertake what he admitted was a crazy and impossible mis:ion, 
Hannay replied :— 

“Tell me one thing, Sir Walter. I know it is the fashion in 
this country if a man has special knowledge to set him to some job 
exactly the opposite. I know all about Damaraland, but instead of 
being put on Botha’s Staff, as I applied to be, I was kept in Hampshire 
mud till the —— in German South-West Africa was over. I know 
a man who could pass as an Arab, but do you think they would send 
him to the East ? They left him in my battalion —a lucky thing for me, 
for he saved my life at Loos. 1 know the fashion, but isn’t this ju 
carrying it a bit too far ?” 

Sir Walter Bullivant was, however, able to justify his choice on tho 
good ground that Hannay was cool, brave, and resourceful, and had a 
nose for finding out what our enemies want to hide. Furthermore, he 
was able to provide him with a perfectly invaluable coadjutor in Mi 

Blenkiron, that singularly benevolent “ nootral” of whom it was said 
that he “ would go through hell with a box of bismuth tablets and a 
Better still, Hannay was at liberty to enlist tho 


pack of Patience cards.” 
services of his rescuer-——the man who could pass as an Arab. As for tho 





mission, it is enough for the reviewer to say that its main aim was 
to foil the attempt of the Germans to stir up a Holy War, that the 
objective of the emissaries waa Constantinople, and that it was essential 
that they should travel independently and by different routes. 
was the hardest task of all, since he had to go through Germany; but 
he had the great luck on his roundabout voyage to fall in with an old 
South African crony, Peter Pienaar, a mighty hunter and a first-rate 


Hannay’s 


fighting man. The quartet were thus a formidable combination : 
| Hannay, daring and resourceful; Sandy Arbuthnot, with his genius 


® Greenmantle. By John Buchan, London: Hodder and Stoughton. (63.) 
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for exotic impersonation, his great linguistic equipment, and his gift 
of winning the confidence of the Oriental; Mr. Blenkiron, in whom 
bluffing was raised to the nt»; and Peter, no diplomatist, but, as a set- 
off, endowed with senses of miraculous acuteness—a man whom it was 
impossible to hold or bind or capture. 

Inasmuch as the action takes place entirely in enemy country during 
the war, Mr. Buchan has imposed an extra tax on his powers of invention 
and imagination. But if the recital of the experiences of Hannay and 
Pienaar reads like a nightmare, it is a remarkably circumstantial night- 
mare, and we must congratulate Mr. Buchan on his discreet avoidance 
of all irrelevant invective or sensational pictures of German privations. 
Dryden speaks somewhere of a connoisseur of news wearing “ three nations 
in his face.” Mr. Buchan has three, or rather half-a-dozen, in hie mind. 
For after his wont he does not rely entirely on a succession of hair- 
raising incidents, though there is no lack of them; there is plenty of 
excellent portraituro of varying types of Germans, decent and kindly 
as well as brutal and arrogant ; and the same applies to his characteriza- 
tion when the scene shifts to Turkey. And at the back of it all there is 
a vein of poetry, the glamour of romance, and a sense of the mystery of 
the East, for it is on an unholy alliance between East and West that 
the story is based. Where the pace is so hot from the beginning, it 
was hard for the author to maintain it to the end, but, in the Irish 
phraso, Mr. Buchan has “ kept a gallop for the avenue,” and in the 
final scene at Erzerum musters his powers for one culminating thrill. 





READABLE Novets.—The Bombshell. By Maurice Leblanc. Translated 
by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—Another 
book about the outbreak of the war. This time the story is told from 
the French point of view, and concerns the fighting on the frontier.—— 
The Loitering Highway. By Sophie Cole. (Mills and Boon. 63.)—A 
charming story, in which the river Thames at Bankside plays a 
prominent part. Leatherface. By Baroness Orezy. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s. net.)—A romantic story of Flanders in the sixteenth 
century. The adventures are really thrilling. 
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Archaeological Survey of India. Annual Report, 1912-13; and 
1913-14, Part I. Edited by Sir John Marshall. (Calcutta: Superin- 
tendent Government Printing. 308. and 3s. respectively.)—The 
Director-General of Archaeology in India has produced two more of 
his fascinating Reports to show what an export can do, at the trifling 
cost of about £26,000 a year, to preserve the innumerable ancient 
monuments of India and make them better known. The mere layman 
will ke charmed with tho fine photographs of old temples of all periods, 
of Mogul mosques and palaces, of Burmese pagodas, and, not least, of | 
the seventeenth-century Portuguese church of St. Paul at Bassein, 
north of Bombay—a perfect bit of old Lishon transplanted to the East 
and still recalling the long-vanished conquistadores. Scholars may note 
Sir John Marshall's account of his excavations at Taxila, near Rawal 
Pindi, which had been a mighty city on the great trade route from East 
to West for two thousand years before Alexander visited it. Ho un- | 
earthed, among other Hellenistic trinkets, an exquisite head of Bacchus 
in silver repoussé, the finest piece of Greek work yet found in India. 


A Classical Dictionary of Greek and Reman Antiquities, Biography, 
Geography, and Mythology. Edited by H. B. Walters. (Cambridge 
University Press. 21s. net.)—This is an astonishingly compact and 
complete handbook to classical antiquity, embodying the Cambridge 
Companions to Greek and Latin Studies and a great deal more, as the 
title shows. It is very much more discreet, as well as more scholarly, 
than Lempriére, dear to our fathers and grandfathers; it contains a 
great deal more information than Dr. Smith’s familiar work which we 
used to read at school. Topics such as “ Musica,” “ Panathenea,” 
* Latinitas,” “ Vas” are very well handled in a brief space. The illus- 
trations are excellent. Testing the book by St. Paul’s journeys, we 
miss Adramyttium and Myra, Derbe and Lystra, Cenchreae and Thyatira; 
but these are spots on the sun. 


Old Glass and How to Collect It. By J. Sydney Lewis. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 15s. net.)—This interesting book is concerned with old English 
and Irish table-glase, and should be useful to collectors, especially in the 
notes on frauds and prices. There is very little English glass of earlier 
date than the Restoration, when Buckingham, Dryden's “ Zimri,” | 
started a glassworks at Greenwich and flint-glass was invented, while 
the French Huguenots in and after 1685 brovght us their secrets and 
their ekill. The illustrations are co very good that they will set some 
new collectors to work, for nothing is more delectable than old glass. 





Trade Politics and Christianity in Africa and the East. By A. J. 
Macdonald. (Longmans and (Co. 6s. not.)—This able book won the 
Maitland Prize at Cambridge for an essay on the thesis, “ Problems 
raised by the contact of the West with Africa and the East, and the part 
that Christianity can play in their solution’’—one of the fundamental 


questions, that is, which confront the Empire and cannot be evaded 





| net.) 





The chapters on the liquor traffic in West Africa and in Coylon are very 
painful reading, all the more so because we have not been able to deal 
firmly with the liquor trade in war time at home. Mr. Macdonald 
discusses the difficult question of mixed marriages, and concludes 
that “the Eurasian, so long as he exists . . . must be treated, if not as 
a social equal by the members of cither dominant race, at least as a man 
anda brother in the great Christian community.” Sir Harry Johnston's 
introduction is a remarkable tribute to the Christian missionary, 


Studies in Education. By M. W. Keatinge. (A. and C. Black. 5s, 
net.)—The Reader in Education at Oxford, at the outset of this clever 
book, remarks that we spend £36,000,000 a year on our schools —“ more 
than one quarter of the money spent by the nation in one year on alcohol” 
—and “yet there is no sign that great forethought is used in tho 
expenditure of this large sum, that any formulation of a clear purposo 
has been made by the responsible authorities.” His essay on “ Social 
Needs and tho Curriculum ”’ is noteworthy in this connexion. Here and 
elsewhore he lays great stress on the importance of aesthetic in education, 
as well as physical training, for men and women need to know how to 
use their leisure. Mulcaster, the Elizabethan High Master of St. Paul's, 
included in his “ five-branched elementarie ” reading, writing, drawing, 
singing, and playing, and apparently himself taught the lute and 
virginals, 


The Seven Wonders of the Ancient World. By Edgar J. Banks. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1°50 net.)—Mr. Banks, one of the able American 
archaeologists who have worked in Babylonia, has written a popular 
book of great merit. Macaulay's schoolboy would doubtless have 
named the “ seven wonders ” offhand, but Mr. Banks confesses that he 
could not do so and that his learned friends were equally ignorant. Tho 
seven wonders, as selected by Antipater of Sidon about 200 B.c., wore 
the Great Pyramid of Khufu or Cheops, the walls of Babylon, the 
statue of Zeus at Olympia, the temple of Diana at Ephesus, the tomb 
of Mausolus, the Colossus of Rhodes, and the Pharos of Alexandria. 
Mr. Banks gives the history of cach, with much intoresting matter from 
Arab chronicles and other sources. It is sad to know that the Knights 
of St. John, and not the Turks, in 1542 broke open and defaced the actual 
tomb in the Mausoleum; the chariot group on the top, now in the 
British Museum, had fallen in 1402. The Great Pyramid, the oldest and 
least artistic of the seven wonders, alone survives. 








Realms of Melody. Edited by Geoffrey Callender. (Macmillan and 
Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is an original anthology, divided into fourteen 
“realms”’ of England, romance, battle, the sea, burlesque, humour, 
and so forth. Many living pocts have been drawn upon, and Dryden 
and Pope, among the classics, are unusually well represented. Dryden's 
account—in stately elegiacs—of the stubborn four days’ fight off the 
North Foreland in June, 1666, from his “‘ Annus Mirabilis,” has not, wo 
think, attracted the anthologist before, though it is distinctly amusing. 
At the close, Albemarle “ casts a frown on the departing foe And sighs 
to see him quit the watery field.” In the burlesque “ realm” the 
editor rather unkindly gives both the poems of Southey which Canning 
and “ Lewis Carroll’ parodied so well. 


Welfare Work. By E. Dorothea Prowl. (G. Bell and Sons. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Lloyd George explains in the proface that the Ministry of 
Munitions has a staff who are concerned to seo that the workers, especi- 
ally the women, are properly cared for, whilo they are in the factories. 
Miss Proud, who is now a member of that staff, was sont here from 
Australia to study our factory conditions before the war, and her book 
is an exhaustive account of what has been done, and what still needs 
doing, to make factory work as healthy and pleasant as is possible. 
It is evident that there is wide scope for a “ welfare department ” in 
every large works, but it must be managed by a person with great tact 
and a sense of humour if it is to succeed. 


The Nation of the Future. By L. Haden Guest. (G. Bell avi Sons. 
2s, net.)—In this thoughtful little book the autho, a school medical 
officer, explains the importance of the regular medical inspection now 
enforced in elementary school:, and urges that it should be supplemented 
by school clinies where the unhealthy children can be properly treated 
at regular interva's instead of being loft to the care of parents who will 
not or cannot secure them medical atteation. This will cost money, but 
it will be well spent. 








The 121:t Report of the London Missionary Society. (Mission House, 
E.C. 1s. 6d, net.)—Despite the war, this old Society overcamo a serious 
financial crisis in 1915-16 and increase| its income by £20,000. Tho 
reports from India and China are encouraging; in Samoa, where the 
Society has worked for eighty years, it has been so far unaffected by the 
war as to retain a German missionary. 





The Golden Apple. By Lady Gregory. (John Murray. 5s. net.)— 
A fairy play in three acts setting forth “ the adventures of the King of 
Ireland's son who gocs in search of the Golden Apple of Healing,” 
written with all the ironic humour characteristic of Lady Gregory's 
work and of a certain scction of the Irish dramatists. The play 
is intended for children, but we doubt whether it will find as much 
favour with them as with audiences of a riper age. Certain boys and 
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girls there are, no doubt, sufficiently disillusioned to endure a giant 
who wears stilts to keep up his reputation of “ giant-ness,” but we 
believe—and hope—they are few. All right-minded children demand 
that their giants should be giants and no nonsense, 


Law and the Woman. By Edward Abbott Parry. (C. Arthur Pearson. 
%, net.)—Law, Judge Parry scems to say, is a dull subject for the 
study of charming ladies, and therefore, on the example of the con- 
giderate physician who coats his pill with sugar, he enlivens his dis- 
courses with a number of jokes and anecdotes, couplets and illustra- 
tions. If the result is a book that is likely to cause indignation to the 
aggressively ardent feminist, it will probably be the more acceptable 
to those who prefer their pills sugared, and they are no doubt the people 
whom Judge Parry wishes to reach. But though he appears to take 
the matter lightly, he gives his readers plenty of information on the 
past and present legal position in regard to husbands and wives and 
their respective liabilities ; divorce ; woman as a worker, &c., &c. We 
cannot go unrecerved'y with Judge Parry in some of his suggested 
alterations—or, as he puts it, reforms—of the law, as, for instance, 
in the matter of divorce, in regard to which he is a strong advocate 
of the Majority Report of the Divorce Commission. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


















—»———— 
Albanesi (Mme.), Hearts and Sweethearts, cr 8vo............ (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Allen (H. W.), The Unbroken Line, 8vo.............. (Smith & kider) net 6,0 
Arnolds’ Practical Sabbath School Commentary on the International Lessons, 

BORT, GUO cccvccncccovececevcceccccescocssecnsescesesecs (Oliphant) net 3/0 
Sees GS, DOR, GP BUD incocccssssecegrocesescencesecet (D. Nutt) net 3/6 
Canfield (Dorothy), The Real Motive, cr 8vo.............. (Constable) net 5/0 
Carlson (A. J.), The Control of Hunger in Health and Disease, 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 9/0 
Carolan, Poems of, ed. by T. 0. Maille ............ (Irish Text Society) net 10/6 
Castio (A. and E.), Count Raver, CF OVO. .ccccccccccessccceceses (Cassell) 3/6 
Chambers (R. W.), The Gh! Philippa, cr 8vo.. -+++-(Appleton) 6/0 
Collins (A. F.), The Book of Electricity, cr 8vO.............. (Appleton) net 3/6 
Coomaraswainy (A.), Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, roy 8vo (Harrap) net 15/0 
Dalziel (J. M.), A Hausa Botanical Vocabulary, 8vo............ (Unwin) net 6/6 
Pawson (Capt. A. J.), Somme Battle Stories, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Deland (Margaret), The Rising Tide, cr 8v0.............0050: (Murray) net 5/0 
Dennys (Joyce) and others, Our Hospital A.B.C., 8vo.......... (J. Lane) net 3/6 
Dulac (E.), Fairy Tales of the Allied Nations, 4to (Hodder & Stoughton net 25,0 
Finzi (Kate John), Eighteen Months in the War Zone, 8vo....(Cassell) net 6/0 
Footner (H.), The Fur Bringers, cr 8vo ........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Foster (R. F.), Foster's Auction Bridge for All, cr 8vo........ (Mudic) net 36 
Frestoa (R.), Collected SE, GP Be wccceeseessesnesess (Blackwell) net 5/0 
Gibbons (Margaret), The Rose of Glenconnel, cr 8vo...... (H. Jenkins) net 5/0 
Gilbreth (F. B.) and Gilbreth (Lillian M.), Fatigue Study....(Routledge) net 6/0 
Graham (A.), Reclaiming the Waste, cr 8VO.............6055- (Newnes) net 3/6 
Graham (H.), Rhymes for Riper Years, roy &8vo........ (Mills & Boon) net 3/6 
Green (Anna Katharine), To the Minute ; and Scarlet and Black (Putnam) net 3/6 
Hall (E. V.), The Last Line, and other Poems, cr 8vo.......... (Unwin) net 2/6 
Hamilton (Rt. Hon. Lord G.), Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections, 

SESS 00 BOTS, GVO 2.0 ccoccccocccscceseccscesesecececeesesos (Murray) net 10/6 

Hayes (C. J. H.), A Political and Social History of Modern Europe, 8vo 
(Macmillan) Vol. I., net 86; Vol. IL., net 10/0 
Hoover (S. R.), The Science and Art of Salesmanship, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 3/6 
Horswell (Maud), An Unusual Romance, cr 8vo0..............+- (R. Scott) 6/0 
Hurst (J. W.), Poultry Farming for Beginners, cr 8vo....... (Bailliére) net 3/6 
lanes (Mary), Chasing the Blue Bird, 18mo.................. (Methuen) net 3/6 
Jataka Tales, selected and ed. by H. T. Francis and bk. J. Thomas, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Johnson (G. L.), The Weird Adventures of Prof. Delapine of the Sorbonne, 

CP BUD o000 6005600000005 05005600csthsseeseseeeesensseens (Routledge) 6/0 
Laurent (L.), Our Lady of Belgium, 8vo.............. (Iris Pub. Co.) net 50 
Le Bon (G.), The Psychology of the Great War, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 10,6 
Lodge (Sir O. J.), Raymond; or Life and Death, 8vo ........ (Methuen) net 10/6 
Mackenzie (D. A.), Great Deeds of the Great War, é4to.............. (Blackie) 2/6 
Matthews (J. B.) and others, The Annual Practice, 1917 (Sweet & Maxwell) net 25. 0 


Moya (H.) and Piper (T.), Violin Tone and Violin Makers, cr 8vo 
(Chatto . saunter net 5/0 
Murray (A. M.), The Fortaightly History of the War, Vel. 





(Chs upman ~< Hall) net 10/6 
Muspratt (E. K.), My Life and Work, 8vo ............0+++(d. Lane) net 7/6 
Norris (Kathleen), The Heart of Rachael, cr &vo.............. (Murray) net 5/0 
Ohlson (H.), The Dancing Hours, cr 8vO...........eccccececeses (J. Lane) 6/0 
O'Reilly (J. A.), The Last Sentinel of Castile Hill, cr Svo...... (R. Scott) net 6.0 
Pugh (Bertha), Paper Tearing, 4t0.......cccccccccssccccveses (Arnold) net 2/6 
Queer Creatures, hy E. 8. T., 4t0.........4.. (Blackwell) net 2/6 
Radelitle Observations, 1911-1915, roy 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Rees (W.), Tho Hampstead Myttery, cr 8VO.........0.eeceeseeees (J. Lane) 6,0 
Rowarth (E.), The Elements of Engineering Drawing, cr 8vo...... (Methuen) 2/6 
Rowles (W. F.), The Food Garden, 8vo...............0e00+ (Headley) net 6,0 
Russell (Hon, G. W. E.), Portraits of the "Seventies, 8vo ...... (Unwin) net 15/0 
Spender (H.), The Dividing Sword, cr 8vO...............065 (Mills & Boon) 6,0 
Survivors’ Tales of Famous Crimes, ed. by W. Wood, 8vo...... (Cassell) net 6,0 
Tchernine (Odette), Thou Shalt Not Fail, cr &vo ............ (Melrose) net 5,0 
Teetgen (Ada B.), Profitable Herb Growing and Collecting, cr 8Svo (Newnes) net 3,6 
Tracy (L.), Flowers of the Goret, CF OVO... .cccccccceccccccccseces (Cassell) 6/0 
Warr (C. L.), Echoes of Flanders, cr 8v0............-+00055+ (Simpkin) net 5/0 


Watson (W.), Pencraft: a Plea for the Older Ways, cr 8vo..(J. Lane) net 3/6 
White (R.), Points of Chancery Practice, 8vo...... (Sweet & Maxwell) net 3/6 
Wibberiey (T.), Continuous Cropping and Tillage Dairy Farming for Small 

Farmers, cr &vy (Pearson) net 26 
Wilkinson (L. M.), The Buffoon, cr 8VO........eeeeeeeeeeee (Constable) net 











LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 
TATTERNS FOST TREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 
Whitens the Teeth, 
Prevents Decay 
Sweetens the ireath. 2/9. 
Sold by Stores, Cheniists, 
GARDEN, LONDON, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 


and ROWLAND’S 67 Harton 


INDIGESTION 


A famous Physician’ s Remedy 


As a remedy for Indigestion and Acidity Messrs, Sav & M 
etrongly recommend Dr. * nner’s Absorbent Lozenges, which the mabe 


from Dr. Jenner's original formula, They are pleasant to take and 
quite harmless. 
Testimony :—‘‘ With great leasure I add my testimony to that of 


others who have taken Dr. enter's Absorbent Lozenges and derived 
great benefit from their use. powers of digestion seem really 
strengthened. and the distressing FLATULENCE from which I suffered 
is greatly relieved. Reta a 
“* Miss B—— tried the Absorbent 
in an attack of ACIDITY OF 
indigestion treatment had failed. 
led gradually to a complete cure.’ 





zenges and found they gave relief 
Tt STOMACH when the usual 
Further supplies obtained locally 


“I found Dr, Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges wonderfully hensGeial in 
preventing a SINKING FAINT FEELING which I think is desoribed 
es HUNGER PAIN have suffered much from this, but since taking 
the lozenges have felt Quite a different person,”’ 


“T suffered very much from HEARTBU RN and ACIDITY, and your 
remedy has been wonderful in relieving this, and consequently curing 
the almost incessant SLEEPLESSNESS | suffered from.” 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5]-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who write, 


enclosing 1d. stamp for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 


Savery. & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to haga KING, 
43a Now Bond Street, tendon 


GENUINE | 
IRISH 
DAMASK 


direct from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd, 4°; Donegan m. 


SELFA ST. 


‘DENT’S WATCH ES AND CLOCKS 

Shree Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
Tritish Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a Lritish Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 


Samples and illustrated 
dist sent post free 
Manufacturers to their 
Majesties the King & Queen 


BY ‘SPECIAL. } 
APPOINTMENT | 
TO THE KING. | 


nometers. ‘lhe only Grand Prize awarded for 
| Astronomical Regulators, Chronojzrapha, and 
thips’ Compasses. 


EW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 


Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Biz Ren. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.c. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 


Tels ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 

Gerrard FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC. INVITED. 


473 OXFORD SvRaEe, Ww. 


PRU DENTIAL -ASsuU RANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£84,0C0,cC00. 
I GD ovvcccccccccccssesees £126,000,000. 


1 ENTLEMAN wishes to receive another as PAYING GUEST in 

J flat on Campden Hill. Bed, breakfast, and use of sitting-room. Other meals 
can be arranged for if necessary. Hizhest references required. Terms, &c., on applica- 
tion to “A.E.,” 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


“APPOINTMENTS, &o., "VACANT AND WANTED. 
T IPON AND WAKEFIELD DI DIOCESAN TRAINING COL- 


LEGE.—A RESIDENT VICE-PRINCIPAL ts required in January next. 
Churchwoman with University or equivalent qi 


slifications and teaching experience. 
Salary £200 a year, with rooms, tcard 





and medical attendance.—For turther parti- 
culars and form of application, apply to the Rev. the PRINCIPAL, ‘raining College, 


Ripon. Form must be returned on or before Novem ber 13th. 
OMEN’S SETTLEMENT.—Applications are wanted for the 


post of WARDEN in a large Women's Settlement in East London. The 
work undertaken is of a wide and varied character, and is on a distinctly religious 


basis. Free Churchwoman preferred. Candidates must be over 20 years of age 
and should write, stating age and experience, to “ WOMEN,” co Streets, 30 Corna- 
hill, E.c, 
NOUTHPORT EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
Ss GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress— Miss F. A. ATHYA, M.A 
ART MISTRESS wanted for next term. First-class qualifications and good 


experience essential. Salary £110 to £130, according to qualifications and experience, 
rising by annual increments of £5 to £160 

Also GYMNASTIC AND GAMES MISTRESS to teach Gymnastics on Swedish 
System. Good experience essential. Salary £110 to £150, according to qualifications 
and experience, rising by annual increments of £5 to £160 

Application must be made on the official form, which can be had from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, and must be returned not later than November 20th. 


S T. 


The office of HEAD-MASTER of the above 
the present Term in consequence of the appointment of Canon H. A. P. 
(the present Head-Master) to the Head-Mastership of Shrewsbury School, 

The Governors will shortly proceed to fll up the vacancy so caused. 

Applications should be sent on or before the 6th Nover ber to the undersign 
from whow particulars of the Appolutment may be obtained. 

L. a. Ith , DER, 
Clerk to th9 Governors, 


SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP, 


BEES 


School will be Vacant at the end of 
Sawyer 






ed 





Whitehaven. 
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YY skErinip GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOUNDATION. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER, 


THE GOVERNORS OF THE WAKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL propese to 
appoiat a HEAD-MASTER, to commence duties on the Ist January, 1917. Candi- 
dates must have graduated in Honours at cither Oxford or Cambridge University. 
The salary will be a fixed one of £400 per annum, with a capitation fee of £1 per 
head on pupils in the Senior Department. The minimum capitation fee will be 
£200 per annum, A house will be provided, free of rent, rates and taxes, with 
accommodation for about 20 boarders. 

Applications, accompanied by 25 printed copies of not mere then three recent 
testimonials, must be made not later than noon on 18th November, 1916. 

Particulars may be obtained, with full terms of appointment, from 

ARTHUR H. BARNES, 

Clerk to the Governors. 





11 Market Street, Wakefield. 
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October, 1916. 


rue TRAINING SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ARTS FOR 
SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


The Management Committee invites applications for the pest of PRINCIPAL | 
of the above School. 

The salary will be £250 per annum. 

The selected candidate will be expected to possess qualifications which will enable | 
her to organize and supervise the whole of the work of the Training School and 
also to take some part in the teaching. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom applica- 
tions, with copies of three recent testimonials end reierences, must be received on 
or before Saturday, November llih, 1916. 

ADA M. RIDLER, Secretary. 

6 St. Andrew's Place, Cardiff. 


I IVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
- BLACKBURNE HOUSE, 
The Liverpool Institute High School for Girls. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 


(Tounded 1844.) 


The Governors of the Liverpool Institute invite ay plications for the appointment 
of HEAD-MISTRESS of the above Schccl in succession to Miss L. M. Coombe, who 
fs retiring through ill-health 

Candidates should hold a University Degree or its equivalent. 
is £300 per annum. 

Applications must te received on or before the 2Cth November, 1916, on forms 
which, tagether with full particulars as to the appointment, may be obtained on 
application to HAROLD WHALLEY, Secretary, Live: poc! Institute, Mount Street, 
Liverpoo!. | 


The salary offered | 


20th October , 1916. 
v RGENT Educational Vacancies in India for University Women 
who possess Missionary enthusiasm and the necessary qualifications. B.Sc. 
required at once for the Queen Mary High School, Bombay. Also a B.A. or a 
TRAINED TEACHER with either the Higher Local or the L.L.A. certificate 
Apply for full particulars to the LADY SECRETARY, 33 Surrey Street, Strand, W.C, 


IXCOLN DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE. 


d cieeiiiiandiname 

LECTURER tn MATHEMATICS, with knowledge of Drawing or Handwork ii 
possible, required for the above residential College of 116 students. Yegree and 
experience essential—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


was SALT ARCH-EOLOGICAL LIBRARY, STAF- 

FORD.—LIBRARIAN wanted, male or iemale. Sole charge. Latin. 
Salary £120, with free house, heating, lighting, water, rates; ccitain extras. Good 
opportunity for historical student.—Apply and give iull particulars to Comdr. 
WEDGWOOD, M.P., House of Commons. 


IRST-CLASS CLASST( 
at Public School.—Box No. 792, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


YAR E EB RB S. 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Rvad 
“CAREERS.” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed iniormation as to 
reseut Openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s, 10d.—Central 
‘ureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Strect, Cavendish Square, W. 


(experienced) secks permanent 
the Spectator, 1 Wellington 


post 


Strect, 


LECTURES, &c. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION GUILD. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
TIME LECTURES. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOONS, at 3. 
7, “The Navy at War” 

14, “The British Army’ 

Nov. 21, “ Latest from the Balkans ” 

Nov. 28, “ Baghdad and German Intrigue” 

Dec. 5, “ Mesopotamia and Syria’ pcttercesse A Bes 
Lectures delivered in the Jehangier Hall, Universits of London, South Kensi 

Admission to Course of Five Lectures, 10s. 6d. A few reserved seats, 21s 

admission. 2s. ‘Tickets can be obtained of the Hen. fecs.. U.L.G., care 

Registrar, Extension Board, University of London, South Kensington, 5.W. Cheques 


payable to Alired P. Griffiths. 
RITISH INSTITUTION SCHOLARSHIP 

At a meeting of the Trustees, held on November 1st, Scholarships 
tenabie for two years, were awarded 

in Painting to Winifred Emma Clark, Polytechnic School of Art. 

In Sculpture to William J. H. Hartley, Royal Academy Schocts 

In Architecture to Wilfred Pierce Wigglesworth, Architectural Associat 

In Engraving to William Arthur Narbeth, Goldemiths’ Colleve j 

Kenewals of their Scholarships for one veer have been granted to Dorotliv Fraser. 
Litchfield, Roya! Academy Schools, and Alired Frank Hardiman, Royal Academy 
bdcliools 

The Competition Works can be seen at the Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, W., 
by Art Masters and Students on Friday and Saturday, November 3rd and 4th, from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Ww 48 


Nov. 
Nov 


Pollen, M.A. 
W. Shiricy. 
.- Creuimd Price. 
..-Cancn Parfit. 


FUND. | 


of £50 a year, 


n School. 


By Order of THE TRUSTEES. 
19 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


E THICAL 


“_ November Dr 


CHURCH, Queen’s Road, Bayswater.—During 
COIT will deliver eight discourses on “ The New Freedom 
oi the Individual.” Sunday, November Sth—1l1, “Freedom from Heredit 
“Freedom from Self.” Evening Services will be icliowed by Conferenc 
two discourses of the day. 

G RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, 
The LECTURES in RHETORIC will be delivered by 
Professor FOSTER WATSON, D.Litt.. M.A. 

Subject, “ Tudor Visions of a New England.” Monday, November 6, Sir Thomas 
More and his Friends. Tuesday, November 7, More’s Utopia Wednesda), 
ber &, The New World. Friday, November 10, A Vision of Empire. 

The Lectures are Free, and commence at Six p.m. each evening. 


E.C. 


Novem- | 


| Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


| OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 


-~ 
| THURSDAYS, at 8 
| King. 


G 
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VHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FoR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for ry Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. Woop 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge: Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s essional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ (oer. 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
ere admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and joan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training Collegs 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. ’ 





Qot THPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
K Yresident—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B, Principals—A. ALEXANDER 
F.R.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women ara 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. KE. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


— 
Sir GEORGE 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER 


BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees * 
NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, MP. 

ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 

The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Principal : 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of ita kind in England. Students 
are prepare dto be teachers of Scientific Physical Fducation on Ling's Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdcor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhcod. ‘The Cotlege stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy lccality clcee to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in October.— 


TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL lL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING 
A NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
i HYGIENL, FEreirgton, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
rhysical Culture, dc. twedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Cames, Swimming, Hygiene, 
Anatcmy, Physiclogy, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 jer annum. GOOD Lbosis 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
FMHE REDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lanedowre Rosd Bedford.— Princiyal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
thained in this Ccllege to Leccme Tcachers cf Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools, 
‘The course cf taining extcrés over 2 years, ard includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics cn the Swedish System, Maerage, Anctcmy, Ihysiclogy and Hygiena, 
Dancing, Hockey, Liccese, Cricket, Texnis, de. 


WEST KENSINGTON Training Collece for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 
Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.: Treaserer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore. M.A.; See.: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A For intorn.ation concerning Scholarships and Loas 
Fund, apply to the Princiyal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Carcening for Wemen. Txtensive range Glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, ard Reck Gardening. Full theoretical instruction 
Botany by Bec. Netable Suceesees in Examinations Peekeeping, Marketing 
Fruit-preserving.—Tor illustrated prespectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


| es EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 


SCHOOL OF GARDENING 
Ss HOC Nl 


Fees 
Heaithy, 
Apply Miss 


SERIES OF LECTURES on PROELEWS OF THE 
UNSEEN WORLD, at the QUEEN’S (Small) NALL, Langham Place, on 
p.m. Nov. 9th, Ralph Shirley, “Dreams”; 16th, Robert 

23rd, Rev. A. H. Lee, * The Certainty of Survival after 
remaining lectures, address Lecture Serretary, 19 
A few reserved scat, 5s. for the course. 


nee, and Tuition 
One hour from London. 
Practical School, 


include Board, Resic 
bracing situation. 


TAUNTON, Tadworth Tadworth, Surrev. 


“ Clairvoyance” 
“—-For fuil particulars of 
Admission Free. 


Death 
Tavistock Square, W.C. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, MA., 


] PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London 
and other kxams. Large modern house, 200 yards inom sea.—Apply, 
House, Manor Kcad, Bourncmouth. 


prepares 
Matric. 
Stirling 


GIRLS’ SCHCOLS AND COLLEGES. 
7DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
4 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Hcad-Mietrese—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Picparetion for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PRIPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prespectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


NOTICE. re sy ; 
St MONICA’S, BURGH HEATH, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
b Mies HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have cpencd 
VILLA Ste. MONIQUE, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, 8.E.R.), asa 
HOUSE for FRENCH and for TRAINING in 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
for Light to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal supervision and control. 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 
For prospectus and details apply :—‘lhe Principals, St. 
Tadworth, Surrey. 


PRACTICAL 


Monica’s, Burgh Heath, 


gym H SCHOOL. — Mile. EXPULSON, 1 Belsize Park 


i Gardens, Hamyprtead, N.W., receives a few girls of good family, prevented 
irom finishing their education abroad. Oniy French spoken. 
for Musie and accomplishments. Home life, outdoor games. 
in England 


REENWAY 
For Prospectus 


Good modern education ; 
Healthy situation; high position. 


Special advantages 
Excellent references 


TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
ye oe Miss SCOTT, M.A. 

to the Head-Mistresses | yiigg MOLYNEUX, M.A. 
country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 act@, 
Fees irom 60 guineas, 


SCHOOL, 


appl 
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H I re] H F I E L D, AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Private Residential School for Girls, FOR LADIES.— ing. Six Months’ Course from 


TORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing, and sunny. The alm is to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 y= of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
good playing field.—Iliustrated prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS. 
QT: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
a on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of wy i Grey Training College, 

Tel.: 470 Harrow. 


( UEENWOOD, 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH 


Tele, “ Watford 616.” 








EASTBOURNE.— 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 
Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. Term began Thursday, 21st September. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girts. Principal, Miss 

CONDERP, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern iines, 

Fpecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 

sdvanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning French, 

as well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate ; good and liberal 

diet ; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds ; sea bathing.—For Prospectus 

apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 

- = * ee ee a. = 2 2 es 
b SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistrese— 
Miss L. SILCOX, 


OLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 


Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 


Lix¢8 


(QYERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 


Principal: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms. 
Jady holding French Teacher's Diploma on the resident staff. 


GT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
bh PUCLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. 
fituated Inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from 
Stirling. Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
and Fives. A Kindergarten Department has been opened.—Prospectus and full 
particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


Parisian 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


ft information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above eea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS, TWO FOUNDATIONERSHIPS in November. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 
K Maidstone.—-Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding Houses 
(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W. 
O V E R COLLEGE, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders, 
For particulars apply to W. S. LEE, M.A., Head-Master. 

4, ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President : The DUKE OF 
4 DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, 
—— and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
ab ray. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, Ac. (£60-£10), December 5. 
Particulars from the BURSAR or PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK, 


'T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 

Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 

Preparation for Universities, as &e. 

For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


RoogTtTHAM SCHOO 


The new Pros 





Be 





us treats of -—~ 
CHOOL WORK: ITS AIMS AND METHODS, 
LEISURE-HOUR PURSUITS. 
GAMES AND PHYSICAL EXERCISES, 
Write for copies to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS, — Head - Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.— Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
&cientific and Medical Life. Successiul preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The Schoo! is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 103 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


‘Bl BERKS.—Public School 





BINGDON SCHOOL, Educa- 

tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 
&c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55, Entrance 


Scholarships July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master, 


| Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. 





Rapid systematic coachi: 

any Gate. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TKIANGLE 

SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 

b eatainahtiar go RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. 

Typewriting, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (Brevet Elémentaire), 

Pupils taken at moderate fees. Six months’ course. Established 1906, 


Ho TO GAIN FAME! 


One method of securing fame ts to write Short Stories, Articles, Novels, 
Verse, &c. Incidentally you add to your income. Let the School of Author- 
ship help you to realize these ambitions. Lessons are quite simple. And 
the fees are specially reduced during the War. Will you enrolnow? Send 
for prospectus to-day (enclosing 1d. stamp) to The Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.c, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadiliy, W. Tel., Regent 4926, 
Educational Acents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
—) as MISTRESSES or MATRONS In Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
amilies, 


Cl Ferrs 


NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


QcHOOLS 


Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of iees, &c.), to 
Mesers. TRUMAN & ENIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 


& 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere 


Offices—158-162 OXTORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—i1196 Museum. 


YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
. TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUsT- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

‘Phone, write, or call. 

J. & J. PATON, Fducational Agents, 143 Cannon London, 

Telephone: 5053 Central, 


rN HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 

There are a good many perficctly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and fall 
yarticulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, B.C. Please mention ege of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profession if decided upon. 


Street, E.C, 


Stee &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 
b charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Lxanws., 
statement of requirements should be sent to 

The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STORLY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Se., W.C, 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 


Tutors for University, 
&c., &c. A detail 


HOTELS, HYDROS, d&c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjo every 


Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage and 
Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. — Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS wnt 

without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case ant 

terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholactic, Clerical, and Medical Assoviation: 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
If forwarded by post, value 
Est. 100 years, 


per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. 


THEENIC UNDERWEAR is made from best materials, is 
Ps comfortable, durable, and guaranteed unshrinkabie. 
Write for free book with patterns, and buy direct from makers. 
Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 


OCKROACHES exterminated with Blattis, the Union Paste. 

A Scientific Remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Suppiied 

to the Royal Household. Used in war hospitals. Tims, Is. éd., 2s. éd., 4s. 6d. LEPIS 

destroys “ silver fieh beetles” at once. Tins, Is. 6d., 2s. dd.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 
Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
{CHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
10 Lancester Place, Strand, W.C. 

Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


rul 
The EQUITABLE Limited, 


Established 1835. 


JUBLIC- HOUSE REFORM. The People’s R 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Birhop of Chester, manages 1°0 

Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid, 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster 


freshment 
licensed Inne 
since 1809 


+50 PRIZE. Send postzge 
c copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
by writing) to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, 


( pho GOLD and SILVER JEWELLERY BOUGHT.—Watches, 

Chains, Rings, Bracelets Trinkets, Goid Coins, &c¢ Any 
kind, broken or otherwise. Highest value given. Cash or offer by rn t 
offer not accepted parcel returned post fre Satisiaction guaranteed, Bankers, 
Parr's.—S. CANN aud CO., 604 Market Street, Manchester, 


(Twopence) for particulars 
WITH YOUR PEN ™ (Learn to Kara 
Strand, London. 


Cameo Brooches, 
ret 
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MORE LIGHT ON GOUT. 
EARLY DETECTION OF URIC ACID. 


Although gout is perhaps the most prevalent of existing 
maladies in this country, it is at the same time one that by the 
exercise of a little forethought can be completely avoided. 

Its origin is known, its character understood; its preven- 
tion accordingly rendered possible, and its relief, even in its 
most advanced stages, made easily practicable. 

Gout presents itself in many forms, but is always associated 
with the presence of an excess of uric acid. It is essentially a 
disorder of middle-age, because uric acid, which is a naturally 
formed waste product, incidental to the continual changes 
which are going on within us, is removed automatically by the 
liver and kidneys during the earlier half of our existence. As 
we approach middle-age various circumstances combine to 
interfere with the smooth working of Nature’s machinery. 
There is first a tendency to the over-formation of uric acid, due 
to changes in our habits of living, forgetfulness to adapt our- 
selves to the requirements of advancing age, neglect of dietary 
it rena or want of active exercise, Then the liver and 
<idneys themselves may be rendered temporarily incapable of 
disposing completely of the normal output of uric acid. In 
either case retention and accumulation of uric acid follow. 

THE CRITICAL GOUTY AGE. 

Every individual who has reached the age of 35 or 40 should 
be on the constant look-out for the early signs of uric acid 
retention, whether he be the inheritor of a gouty family history 
or not. The detection of these symptoms is comparatively easy, 
whether they appear singly or in groups. The threatened 
gouty subject suffers periods of depression, alternating with 
irritability and malaise. Headaches are frequent and per- 
sistent, and the digestion is disturbed. Sharp, fleeting twinges 
of pain shoot through the joints and muscles, especially follow- 
ing fatigue or a change in temperature. The smaller joints 
become tender to the touch, somewhat inflamed, and slightly 
swollen. Small white lumps appear just under the skin near 
the joints. These are actual concretions of uric acid in one of 
its most insoluble forms, and show that the sufferer has 
travelled a long way toward the outbreak of gout. 

THE STEALTHY ADVANCE OF GOUT. 

The dangerous little atoms of uric acid force their resistless 
way into muscle and nerve and joint. No part of the human 
anatomy is immune from uric acid invasion or gouty attack. 
Thus we have chronic, chalky, or rheumatic gout when the 
joints fill up with uric acid, grow gradually stiffer, more 
swollen and painful; gouty rheumatism and lumbago when the 
muscles are penetrated by the ever-spreading uric acid 
deposits ; sciatica and neuritis when the nerves are pierced by 
the sharp crystals, and gouty eczema when the skin becomes the 
seat of the irritant accumulations. Kidney stone and gravel are 
simply solid concretions of the most insoluble form of uric acid. 

HOW TO OBTAIN RELIEF. 

Now, the only way to escapo all the suffering that gout 
entails is to get rid of the uric acid that causes it, The only 
way to destroy uric acid and remove it from the system is to 
bring into contact with it those chemical agents known as uric 
acid solvents and eliminants, which have the power to convert 
the insoluble pain-causing uric acid into a harmless compound 
which is easily washed out of the joints and muscles. The most 
effective uric acid solvents are those combined in Bishop's 
Varalettes. 

Their success is easily explained. Bishop’s Varalettes have a 
penetrating power equal to uric acid itself, and follow it 
through the blood to its hiding places. Here they combine with 
the uric acid and transform it from an insoluble, cement-like 
block into an innocuous, easily soluble compound, which is then 
rapidly dissolved by the ordinary fluids of the body, and is 
washed clean out of the body. 

There is no guesswork about Bishop’s Varalettes, Their 
action is well known, definite, and precise. Gradually as the 
insoluble deposit yields under the influence of its superior 
chemical antagonist, breaks down, dissolves, and becomes eli- 
minated, so with equal steps pain is relieved, tenderness re- 
moved, swelling subsides, inflammation is reduced, freedom of 
movement restored, stiffness and cramp disappear, and your 
gout becomes a thing of the past, a mere memory. There is 
nothing depressing or harmful about Bishop’s Varalettes, since 
no dangerous drugs, such as colchicum, the iodides, the salicy- 
lates, mercury, potash, narcotics, or purgatives enter into their 
composition. Bishop’s Varalettes can be taken with absolute con- 
fidence by the most delicate without the slightest risk of ill-effects. 

A DIET MENTOR. 

We have no space left in which to discuss the all-important 
subject of diet for the gouty, nor is there any need for it here, 
as authoritative directions for constructing the uric-acid-free 
diet may be found in a booklet which contains the latest and 
most scientific information on the question, It sets out in 
precise detail those dishes which can be taken freely by the 
gouty and those which must be avoided. 





It contains also general directions for the treatment of uric 
acid disorders, and clear, concise descriptions of the leading 
forms of gout. A copy of this booklet will be sent post free to | 
all applicants by the makers of Bishop's Varalettes, Alfred | 
Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (established 1847), 48 





Spelman Street, London, N.E. Please ask for booklet Y. 
2s., and 5s. (twenty-five | 


Bishop’s Varalettes are sold at 1s., 
days’ treatment) by all chemists, or may be had from the sole 
makers as above, for ls, 3d., 2s. 4d., and ds. 4d., post free in | 
the United Kingdom, 


J 


Among all Nations 


{ For every man who can read the Bible Society seeks to 
provide the New Testament iu his own tongue. 


"| We live on a polyglot planet, where men are kept apart 
by the confusion of tongues. But the Bible is triumphing 
over Babel. After more than a century of labour the 
Society has now 500 different languages on its list of 
versions. Since it was founded, translators have unsealed 
God’s Book for half the inhabitants of the world. 


§ To bring the printed Gospel within the reach of men 
everywhere, the Bible Society has developed a world-wide 
network of agencies. In addition to its service within the 
British Empire, it has distributing centres in most great 
foreign cities —such as Paris and Petrograd, Berlin, 
Bucharest and Buenos Ayres, Moscow, Madrid, and Manila, 
Constantinople, Kobé and Cairo, Rome and Rio, Seoul and 
Shanghai, Valparaiso and Vladivostock. 


© The population of most countries dwells in villages 
scattered over immense areas. ‘‘ The nation lives in the 
cottage,”” said John Bright. Across forty different States 
and kingdoms the Bible Society's colporteurs are carrying 
the Scriptures from door to door. 


* The Bible Society now sends out over ten million copies 
of the Scriptures annually. ‘The great bulk of thes¢ ate 
cheap, popular editions, sold in each country at prices which 
the humblest class of labourers can afford to pay. 


§ The power of the printed page grows daily. The world 
is learning to read. In all countries the schoolmaster is 
abroad. Education in its march is creating armies of new 
readers every year. Christians can join hands to secure that 
every man shall have opportunity to read in his own tongue 
the wonderful works of God. 


Contributions will be gratefully received by the Secretaries, 
The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


The entire cost of this announcement is defrayed by afew friends of the Society. 








THE “THIS IS 
OLDEST TRADE MARK GENUINE 
and STILL COCOA.” 
‘wm COCOATINA ~~ 
IDEAL FOR ALL 
PURE AS USED IN THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS CLIMATES 

; OF GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA. ALL THZ 
COCOA.” YEAR ROUND. 


THE COCOA AND CHOCOLATE COY., LTD., 
143 York Road, London, N. 


Se ee ee 


@ 





IGARETTE af 


¥. 
|g Ith 
f 


- — ? 


: 


OOK WANTED.—The Miscellanecus Works, Verse and Proso, 
“X." clo FRANK ROSE & CO., 57 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 





























by HENRY MAN, 2 vols., published 1802.—Write stating price, &c., to 


OOKS WANTED.—Encyclopaedia Britannica, India Paper. 
Any ccd numbers cf Surtees, Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combo, Lever, 
A’ Beckett, Alken, Cruikshank, Leech. Any sets of Standard Authors and Presenta- 
tion copies with inscriptions, Entire libraries purchased for cash.—HOLLAND 
BhOS., <1 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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A TON OF COAL 
FOR 2/6. 


WONDERFUL SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY WHICH 
ENABLES EVERY ONE TO SAVE LARGE 
SUMS IN WEEKLY HOUSEKEEPING. 


REMARKABLE OFFER TO ENABLE EVERY HOUSE- 
HOLD TO TEST THE SPLENDID ECONOMIC 
ADVANTAGES OF ‘ SELDONITE,”’ 
WHICH, AT A COST OF 2s. 6d. 

ONLY, MAKES ONE TON 
OF COAL GO AS FAR 
AS TWO. 


The introduction of the wonderful chemical compound “ Seldonite,” which 
doubles the “ life "’ of coal, or, in other words, cuts in half the coal bill, is resulting 
in something like a sensation. 

At this time, when every penny of housekeeping counts, “‘ Seldonite 
a veritable blessing, for warmth is almost as important as food. 


£20 SAVED DURING COAL FIRE 
SEASON. 


Ladies are now finding that they are able to have in kitchen or drawing-room 
the brightest, cosiest, and hottest fires they wish, and yet make one scuttleful 
of coal treated with “ Seldonite ” go as far as two ordinary ones. 

A saving such as this is, of course, greatly appreciated, all the more so because 
servants are pleased when “ Seldonite ” is used, for fires burn clearer, need less 
attention, and there is practically no waste, dust, or soot. 


proves 





No matter how small or large your coal bill, you can effect a wonderful saving | 


by using “ Seldonite,”’ and if you use, say, one ton of coals a month, you can 
easily save from £20 to £30 during the coal fire season. 

In order to give the publica most advantageous opportunity of testing “Seldonite 
in their own homes, the proprietors have decided for a short while to send post 
free the full-size 4s. box (sufficient to treat one ton of Coal, Coke, Anthracite, 
or Slack), with full directions, to all readers for only 2s. 6d, Orders and remit- 
tances, however, must be sent within the next few days. Five boxes will be 
forwarded (whilst this offer lasts) for only 103., or 11 boxes for 20s. 


A MOST REMARKABLE SUCCESS. 





has found thousands of users who appreciate its cleanly 


Already “ Seldonite ” 
and testify to their appreciation by 


and splendidly economical advantages, 
constant repeat orders. 
Among the many thousands of delighted users of “ Seldonite” 


fcllowing :— 

The Viscount Elibank, 
who writes—*“ I Ilke ‘Seldonite’ as much as ever, and ¢ nelose cheque for a further 
supply. You can certainly make use of anything I have said in favour or 
* Seldonite,’ as I wish you every success.”’ 


The Viscountess Templetown, 


who writes—“ I have found ‘ Seldonite ‘ most satisfactory, 


when required.” 
The Lady Swansea, 
who writes—* Please send me five more boxes of * Sek lonite. 
satisfied with the first trial box and think it excellent.’ 
Lucy, Countess of Egmont, 
who writes—“ I am quite satisfied with the * Seldonite.’ 


further supply.” 
Lady Richardson, 
who writes—“ I find ‘ Seldonite’ very satisfactory in making a very bright and 
extra warm fire. It 1s also much cleaner than ordinary coal.” 
The Hon. Mrs. George Keppel, 
who writes—“I have found ‘ Seldonite’ a great saving of trouble. 
more heat and the coal lasts much longer.” 
Louisa, Lady Walker, 
who writes—“ I shall be much obliged if you will send me eleven more boxes 
ot ‘Seldonite,’ as I and ali my family use it and find it quite excellent. The 
fires are bright, and the consumption of coal considerably less.” 
Lady Mary Cayley, 
who writes—“ Having found ‘Seldonite ’ very satisfactory in its results, I enclose 
remittance for a further supply to be sent by return.” 
Lady Isabel Stewart, 
who writes—" I have been using ‘ Seldonite* on my coals for the last three or 
four weeks, and find a very great c “es the fires 
are perceptibly much warmer, and when ‘ Sehlonite ’ 


noticed the difference.” 

Lady Eggar, 
who writes— Please send me a further supply 
find it admirable for brightening up the fire.” 

The Rev. Canon Seaton, D.D., 
Villa Loreto, St. Peter’s-in-Thanet, who writes—*** Seldonite’ has given great 
satisfaction and the consumption of the coal has been considerably reduced.” 


Sir Edward Redford, C.B., 
who writes—“ ‘ Seldonite ’ posseases all the advantages it lays claim to and is 
ot very considerable benefit. The preparation not only economizes coal, but 
it also ensures an excellent fire. 
ia a room than a fire made without * Seldonite.’ 
Sir Robert Kennedy, K.C.M.G., 

who writes—‘ I am perfectly satisfied with * Seldonite,’ as I find that It is con- 
ducive fo cleanliness and economy, and that coal treated with the preparation 
burns a bright red and consumes the coal slowly. 1 have given some * Seldonite’ 
this year to my coachman, gardeners, &c., and they are much pleased with it.” 


Colonel Fludyer, 


62 Warwick Square, who writes—* I find that when using ‘ Seldonite’ 


are the 


and will order more 


I was perfect.y 


Please send me a 


It gives 


The coal lasts well, 


of ‘ Seldonite’ by return. I 


not only 


is there a great saving in the amount of coal used, but also that the coal treated | 


with it gives out twice as much heat, In the kitchen range I find it saves quite 
one large scuttleful of coal per day.’ 

The Rev. Canon W. F. Pearce, 
Prebendal House, Chichester, who writes—‘*I am more than satisfied with 
*Seldonite.’ It is a great economizer, and gives out much more heat than with 
coal alone.” 

“ Seldonite " 
clubs, kitchen, 
there are no fumes 
in use, except that the fire 
any attention. 

To take advantace 
tance of 2s. 6d. for the full-size 43. box (sutlicient for one ton of Coal, Coke, An- 
thracite, or Slack), 10s. for five boxes, or 20s. for eleven boxes, addressing their 
letters to Se ldonite Laboratories, Ltd., 673 Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, 
ha 


is easily used, and is alike suitable for factory, hospitals, schools, | 
greenhouse, drawing-room, or dainty flat it does not smell 

It is perfectly Balthy. Indeed, no ore knows that it is 
burns consistently, warmly, cosily, and brightly without 


Special Terms to hospitals, clubs, schools. laundries, bakeries, factories, ete. 


was not used I at once | 


It is, moreover, clean and gives out more heat | 











of the special offer made above, readers shouk! send remit- | 


HELP THE HOMELESS 
PEOPLE OF POLAND 


BY CONTRIBUTING TO THE 


GREAT BRITAIN 
TO POLAND FUND 


(with which is affiliated the British Moscow Relief Committee). 


OLAND has been cruelly wounded; but her enemies can 
never kill her soul, and to us, whose homes have not been 
violated, or our children’ dying of want, she calls, though she is 
far away and speaks only in a sigh. 
The Russian Government has organized assistance to help the 
thousands of refugees who have fled from the farms and hamlets of 
Poland, in order to escape the horrors of German invasion, for 
Germany, in addition to her many unspeakable crimes, is not only 
starving the people of that unhappy land, but is actually stealing 
their food. Despite the efforts of Russia to help these poor 
beings, who seem to have lost all that they possessed, there is 
much work for the Great Britain to Poland Fund to do, and the 
more the Fund, which is under 


THE RUSSIAN RED CROSS, 


can do, by so much more will Russian energy and Russian brains 


| be liberated to prosecute the object of the allied nations, the 


crushing of the common foe. Therefore every additional sovereign 
given to the Fund means the release of another fraction of the 
mighty pressure exerted on our heroic ally, and to all who feel 
compassion for the broken men and women, and starving children 
—victims of the German war-god—an earnest appeal is made to 
send what help they can to 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
Great Britain to Poland Fund, 
36 King St., Covent Garden, London. 


N.B.—No contributions pass through German or Austrian hands, 
or are distributed by arrangement with the German or Austrian Authorities. 
The money coltected is sent to the Russo-Asiatic Bank in Petrograd, 
and considerable profit is made on the extremely favourable rate of 
exchange. In normal times Russia gives us 95 roubles for £10, but at 
present she gives us over 150 roubles for £10. The English equivalent 
of a rouble is a fraction over 23. Id. 





The Great Britain to Poland Fund helps Christians 
and Jews alike. 


TWENTY SHILLINGS WILL KEEP 20 
PEOPLE FROM STARVATION FOR A WEEK 


COMMITTEES 
have been established in all the principal cities of the United Kingdom. 
Patrons : 
The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
His Excellency Sir G. W. BUCHANAN 
(British Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
at Petrograd). 
Acting Chairman; The LADY BYRON. 
Hon. Secretary: C. W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 
Hon. President : 
The LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents : 
The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
The VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 
Sir HORACE PLUNKETT, Br. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, br. 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM, 
Hon. President Edinburgh Committee: 
The LORD DUNEDIN. 
President Glasgow Committee : 
GLASGOW. 


Hon. 
The LORD PROVOST OF 
FHlon. President Manchester Committee : 
The LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
Patrons Liverpool Commitice : 

The LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL. 
The EARL OF DERBY. 


Hon. Treasurer: 
| EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., 36 King St., Covent Garden, London. 
Auditors: LEONARD G. LANE & CO. 
Lankers: THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 
64 Old Broad Street, E.c, 


| Cheques and Postal Orders should be made pay able to “Great 


Britain to Poland Fund,” 
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AN 


URGENT APPEAL 


FROM THE ONLY 
HOSPITAL RELIEF 


WITH THE 


SERBIAN 
DIVISION 


OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


Telegram from Dr. Elsie Inglis: 
“Please send cotton wool, moss dressing, chloroform, 
rectified spirit, ether.” —BRITISH CONSUL, Odessa. 


Telegram sent from Archangel: 
“Send extra doctor and X-Ray operator immediately.” 
—INGLIS. 
Telegram sent from Odessa: 
“Following from Inglis :—‘ Proceeding at once to 
Division. Serbs urgently require base hospital. Russian 
authorities approve.’ ” —BRITISH CONSUL. 


We need the money at once to meet this 


dire need. 
WILL YOU SEND US 


£50 TO-DAY ? 


LONDON UNITS 
SCOTTISH WOMEN’S HOSPITAL. 


READ 
THIS QUOTATION FROM THE “DAILY 
NEWS” CORRESPONDENT AT THE BIG 
DOBRUDJA BATTLE: 


“The large corps of the Scottish women motor trans- 
port, &c., in the Dobrudja is earning the greatest admiration 
from the Roumanians and Russians alike. The Prefect 
of Constanza said to me: ‘ It is extraordinary how these 
women endure hardship. They refuse help and carry 
the wounded themselves. They work like navvies. No 
wonder England is a great country if the women are like 
that.’” 


PLEASE HELP 
QUICKLY. 


SEND A CHEQUE TO 
THE LADY COWDRAY, 


Hon. Treasurer, 
16, CARLTON House TERRACE, Lonpon, W., 


or to the Offices of the Unit, 
66, Vicror1A STREET, WESTMINSTER. 








APPEALS. 








WE TRAIN LADS TO BECOME 
GOOD SOLDIERS, GOOD SAILORS, GOOD CITIZENS 


WE NEED FUNDS TO CARRY ON AND 
EARNESTLY APPEAL FOR DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

THE WAR HAS HiT THIS | SOCIETY BADLY. 
OWING TO THE RISE IN THE PRICE OF 
FOOD AND THE FALLING OFF OF DONA- 
TIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OUR MAIN- 
TENANCE ACCOUNTS SHOW A DEFICIT 


2,300 BOYS ARE SERVING IN THE NAVY. 
OUR OLD BOYS ARE IN 100 BRITISH REGIE 


N 





THE NATIONAL REFUGES & TRAINING 
SHIPS ‘ARETHUSA’ & ‘CHICHESTER,’ 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman & Treasurer; W.E. Hubbard, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Plac+, E.0, 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.O. 


Jo:nt Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallen, Henry G. Copeland, 



















FOR Gop, 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


Several Hundred 


KING AND COUNTRY. 


has 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than SIXTY on the 
West Front are actually 


UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 

42 in Egypt. 
Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
£5 Abioad, £2 at Homa 


MORE are urgently required. 
Equipment £100; Week's Working, 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, afc Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile 
D.D., ‘Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 





KITCHENER MEMORIAL HOME 


for the Sons of Soldiers. 


THE WAIFS and STRAYS SOCIETY 
is holding 
A SALE OF WORK 
at 
THE PORTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W, 
On NOVEMBER 15th and 16th, 1916. 


For further information and tickets apply to Prebendary Rupo.r, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. 


The Society at present maintains over 4,700 children, 850 of 
whom are dependents of Soldiers or Sailors. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 





Patron: H.M. THE KING, 





SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Secretary: GODFREY H. HAMItToN. 


Tug FaRt or HaRROWBY. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY 
is holding, under the Patronage of 
THEIR MAJESTIES THe KING anp QUEEN, 
the 11th EXHIBITION or BRITISH ARTS anp CRAFTS 
at the ROTAL, ACADEMY. 


Treasurer: 


DAILY 11.1, NOVEMBER 25th, 
ADMISSION 1/- 


Hon, Secretary—Professor E. S, PRIOR, A.R.A, 


to a.m. to 5 p.m. 





President—H, WILSON, 
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The Union Jack Club Extension 


All interested in the welfare of our Sailors and Soldiers should 
read this powerful statement on behalf of the Union Jack Club, by 


Hilaire Belloc and A. H. Pollen 





F one had set out, two years ago, to make reality 

] of plans for the enlargement of such a place as 

the Union Jack Club, the movement would have 

met with sympathy and would have been accorded 
help by a certain class, who 


be denied them. Theirs, in this respect, is the 
greater need, as in the interests of the Empire theirs 
is in the long run the greater task. Such an estab- 
lishment as the Union Jack Club, dependent as it 
is (apart from such con- 
structional extension as 





through contact with naval 
and military matiers had 
come to realize the needs of 
the British Navy and Army. 
At that time these two forces 
were things apart from the 
ordinary life of the nation— 
the Army especially so, since 
every citizen had a part in 
the Navy, and had conscious- 
ness of the fact that it stood 


The extension of the Union Jack Club 

before the war was so imperatively needed 

that a site was secured and the plans 

designed. Since the war the need has 

become overwhelming. The 

entirely self-supporting, but the building 
must be provided. 


may be made) on the re- 
venue derived from those 
who make use of it, could 
never be extended in its 
use unless voluntary assist- 
Club is @mce is_ rendered. The 

original plan of the Club 
was based on the require- 
ments of the British Navy 
and Army of two or three 





between himself and many 

possible dangers, while the Army was regarded as 
a rather vague accessory to Naval power, a small 
second line, little likely to be called on—something 
that had its own organization, its own ways of 
life, and its own resources and means. 


These last two years, however, have made the Army 
not merely a part of the nation, but a vital factor in 
the whole of national life. There is 





years ago; and both mili- 
tary and naval requirements of to-day have in- 
creased fifty-fold beyond what the Club is capable 
of fulfilling. It is the duty of the nation, as it 
should be the pleasure of the nation, to see that 
this increase of requirements is met by such enlarge- 
ment as the Committee of the Club asks. 


dangers—they have been described 
times out of number—in turning 


There are 





in the country hardly a household 
that is not cognizant of the limita- 
tions of a soldier’s pay and re- 
sources, and the fact that his ser- 
vice is not—bearing in mind the 
nature of that service—compen- 
sated on a scale relatively equal to 
any form of civilian employ. In 
the relative sense, the workman 
engaged in building, in transport 
work, or in any form of commer- 
cial activity, is far better remune- 
rated than the soldier; actually 
this work, which involves great 
sacrifices, and often the greatest 
sacrifice of all, can never be com- 
pensated fully, and the fact that 
the British Army is among the 
best-paid in the world does not 
alter the far more important fact 
that it is the duty of the nation to 
see that all the needs of its defen- 
sive forces are fully met. 


Secretary to Council and Controller of Ciub: 


Help 
The Extension Fund 
of the 


UNION JACK CLUB 


The Club with 
Five Million Members. 


The Greatest of all Personal and National 
Memorials to our Heroic Sailors and 
Soldiers. and men are 
Patron-in-Chief : 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President : 


Colonel Sir E. W. D. WARD, Bt., 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 


loose in London such men as 
compose our fighting forces, leay- 
ing them to find their own way 
to shelter and the common neces- 
sities of life when apart from 
their units. The Union Jack 
Club averts those dangers, obviates 
them, in that it forms a 
hostelry where all needs can be 
met adequately, reasonably, and 
cleanly. Night after night, with 
the immense increase in the de- 
mand on its accommodation, it 
is filled to the uttermost limit, 
perforce turned 
away for lack of room—the 
best young-manhood of the nation 
is turned loose in London, often 
with not even elementary know- 
ledge of what London may 
contain. 


Hon. Treasurer : 


G. J. MARJORIBANKS, Esq. 


In this sense the Club stands 

for the safeguarding of the 
5 b 

manhood of the nation, and for 








The value of such a place as the 
Union Jack Club in the case of 
naval men cannot be over-esti- 
mated, for though the Army has 
been blent in to become one with 
the nation, the Navy is and always 


Major H. F. WILKINSON. 


Send any sum from Is. to £1,000 te G. J. 
Marjoribanks, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, Union 
Jack Club, Waterloo Road, London, S.E. 


H. E. MORGAN, 









this alone, apart from any con- 
siderations of humanity or bene- 
volence, it is a national duty 
to see that the present appeal 
for funds for enlargement of 





must remain a thing apart, by the 
nature of the service which its 


Hon. Organizer of Extension Fund. 


accommodation, and facilities 
for increased usefulness, shall 





members are called on to perform. 

Returning home after long absence at sea these men 
are unfamiliar with routes and ways on land, and a 
haven of which they may be certain, easy of access, 
and providing such hospitality as fits their needs, is 
a necessity which must not, in their best interests, 


be answered fully and un- 
hesitatingly by those whom the Navy and Army 


protect. 


HILAIRE BELLOC, 
A. H. POLLEN, 
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Many Pickles are harsh 


and sharp and some are 
flat and tasteless. 


You'll appreciate the 
difference if you try 


THE WORLD'S BEST 


PICKLE 


MACONOCHIE BROS. Ltd., 
LONDON. 








On sale everywhere, in two sizes, 


AT POPULAR PRICES! 




















007 
Field Boots 
aD eras fit, 
sir,” said the 
quite 































shoeman 
wistfully, “and it’s the last 
pair of men’s Lotus I have 
in the shop too.” 

“You don't mean to say 
80,” ejaculated the customer. 
“ But you'll be getting some 
more in, sure y ?"* 

"Well, sooner or later, 
sir, but there's no telling 
when, The men’s Lotus 
factory, they say, is chock- 
full of Army work, and can 
only make a few odd pairs 
of Lotus a week.” 

“ Yes, I seem tohave read 
that somewhere. Didn't 
they announce it in ‘ Punch’? 
But what you say brings it 
righthoreiome. To think 
I’m walking away with your 
last pair, Good thing tor 
me I didn’t put off coming 
in till to-morrow.” 


Letters 
Lotus Ltd, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus & Delta Boots 
Agents everywhere 


Lotus 

















Orders can now be booked. 


MAXIMS 


OF THE 


LATE BISHOP KING, 


OF LINCOLN, 


KALENDAR. 


Owing to the great demand for this Kalendar last 
year, many of our customers were disappointed 
on account of the limited edition we printed being 
sold out long before Christmas. 









In order to avoid any disappointment this year, 
we have made arrangements for an increased 
issue, and the Kalendar will be on sale from 
October Ist. 


This year’s Kalendar is a great improvement 
upon the one we produced last season, and will 
comprise three hundred and sixty-five quota- 
tions of Bishop King, from his Letters, Speeches, 
and Sermons, arranged to follow the course of 
the Church's year. 


It will be artistically printed with the Diocesan 
Arms, and the portrait of the late Bishop, alto- 
gether making an ideal Christmas Gift. 


PRICE 1s. 3d, EACH. 


Postage extra. 


Oblainable from 


BOOK DEPOT, 
LINCOLN, 

and all their 

555 Branches. , 

















Published by Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., Station Street, Nottingham. 








Sleep—perfect sleep, may be 
yours to-night. Take a mus- 
tard bath. The potency of the 
soothing oils of mustard brings 
that feeling of body health and 
mind-rest that produce sound 
and refreshing sleep. Just a 
tablespoonful or s» of mustard 
in the warm water, 





Colman’s 


Mustard Bath 


“ Let Muster Mistord 
prepare your bath.” 











MMHE PUBLIC SPEAKER'S LIBRARY comprises 

HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY, 3rd Edition; SPEAKING IN PUBLIC 

(tluency, &c.), 2nd Edition; ELOCUTION IN THE PULPIT (Ss. net each) and 
OUTLINES OF SPEECHES (for social occasions, etc.), 21s. net. 

All by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshal!)—For Synopses of Chapters or 

prospectus of PRIVATE LESSONS address Mr. C. Seymcur, 446 Strand, London, 


] OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Brit., 11th Edition ; Sponge’s Sporting 

Tour, Handley Cross ; Romford’s Hounds; Hawbuck Grange ; Life of Mytton; 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols. ; Curzon’s Persia; Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols. ; Complete 
Editions of Stevenson, Meredith, Lickens, Lever, Browning, Kipling, Thackeray, &c, 
Books illus. by Cruikshank, Alken, &c,—_HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW NOVELS. 








Have you made the acquaintance of 


April, 


the irresistible Heroine of 


April’s Lonely Soldier 
By S. P. B. MAIS? 


If not, read what Mr. Gerald Gould says of her in the New Statesman: 
** APRIL is easily the most adorable girl in recent fiction. She 
has a truth and reality all her own. Let other critics analyse 
her charms and enumerate her points: he that hath wings, let 
him soar; I that have love and no more have given her my 
elderly and respectable heart.’ 
DON’T YOU WANT TO KNOW HER NOW? 


S cope 
By EVELYN BRANSCOMBE PETTER. 


6s. net. 

“Intense . acute . . most cleverly thought out and rel: ated . 
a freshness and sine caer far above that of the average novel of the day.” 
—The Times. 








Crown §8vo. 


THOMAS ‘COBB’ 8 ; LATEST NOVE * 


Pat 
By THOMAS COBB, 


Author of “ The Busy Whisper,” “Second in the Field,” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“ Gossamer lightness . . . skilful dialogue . .. revelation of character . . 
bandied with characteristic fe liclty.” Sunday Times. 


A Matter of Money 


By CICELY HAMILTON. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“ There was never an honester work of fiction than this.""— Marc] ester Grardian. 
“ It is so profoundly moral a tale that cre cculd 1¢cn werd it to every idle wife 
im search of an affinity and every impressionable menwho needs a distraction 
from bills and demesticity.”"—OlLserrer. 





&c. 





A FRESH, HUMAN “ROM: ANC E. 


Secretly Armed 
By PHYLLIS BOTTOME, 


&e. Crown 
vignettes . . 


Svo. 6s. net. 
. depicted with 


Author of “ The Captive,” 


“Excellently done .. . convincing 
skiil.’"—Westeran Daily Mercury. 
“There are capabilities in it beth of 


Obstacles 
By PARRY TRUSCOTT. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“ A novel of the m oe amt in which the war as affecting the home and the love 
aTairs of young psople ‘lt with more thorou: ghly than usual.’ * Times. 


London, W.C. : 


great. 


emiles ond tenrs.”"—The Times. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 


OOKS.—Maespero’s Egypt's Ancient Sites 2nd Modern Scenes, 


43. 6d.; Maspero’s Egyptian Art, 68.; Waves of Sand and Snow, by Cornish, 
43. 6d. aon xan’s Real Japan, 2s.; Norman's Far East, 3s. 6d.; How France 
is Gover: ved, by President Poincaré, 2s. 6d.; South America of To-day, by Clemen- 


ceau, 5s.; Eucken’s Main Currents of Modern Thought, 5s8.; Jessopp’s English 
Peasantry, 38.; Savage Man in Central Africa, by Curcau, 33. 6d.; The Putumayo, 
by Hardenburg, 4s. 6d.; Woman and Labour, by Olive Schreiner, 2s. 6d.; Antarctic 
Adventure (Scott's Northern Party), by Pris asthe »y, 6s.; Pemba—the Spice Island 
of Zanzibar, by Craster, 4s. 6d.; BE ncyclop “edia Britannica, Last Editicn, £22 10s. ; 
Cambridge Modern History, 14 vols., £7 7s.; Macfali’s History of Painting, 8 vols., 
£3 103.-BAKER’S BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


CLE RGY M UTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 


Past or Prasent Members of tho 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as the 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, 





If you cannot go to the front, 


Read 
ECHOES 
FLANDERS 


BY 
CHARLES L. WARR, 
Author of “ The Unseen Host.” 5s. net 

* These stories of the great war make the great tragedy 
to pass clear and vivid before the reader's eye. Ilis 
purpose has been to make real to those at home the 
endurance and the heroism of our soldiers, and in this 
he has perfectly succeeded. We need books such as this 
to keep us awake to the horrors of these davs.” 
Scotsman. 


New Fiction for your Library 
THE CALL OF THE SOUL 
A Welsh - Romance. 
* MARION PRYS-WILLIAMS. 


se = ingenious tale.’’—Times. 
“The stoty is exceedingly interesting.” 
Western Daily Press. 
THE FORBIDDEN SACRIFICE 
By ELIZABETH YORK MILLER, 


Author of “ Confessions of a Wife.” 


BREAKING THE KING ROW 
Or, The Activities of Mr. Freshleigh, 
German-American. 
By COUNTESS DE 
Author of “ 6s. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & €0., Led. 


By the Aut hor 


STATE SERVICES 


By GEO. RADFORD, M.A, 
3s. Gd. net. 
Following on Mr. Radford's former volume, “ The State ae 
Farmer,” this new work urges the same ee of organized 
State effort, with a wider application. 
Chapters are devoted to Agriculture, 
and the Public House. 


63. 


6s. 


CHAMBRUN 


Pieces of the Game.” 


‘The State as Ferenc.’ 


ot 


Banking, Coal, Railways, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


BIBLIOTH ECA REUTERIANA: 


CATALOGUE CF THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY O* THE LATE BARON DE REUTER. 

Part !.—Art and Archaeology, ctc. {!.—Histery, etc. t1!.—Philosophy, Orient. 
slia, end Classical Literature. 1V.—Eurcpean Literature, Natural History, 
etc. V.—Medicine, Law, Theology, etc. 

Post Free. V 1I.—Mathematics, (o follow. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Sirand, W.C., and 43 Piccadiily, W. 
‘Telephone : Central. 1515 and Mayfair 3601. 
A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE WAR at No. 43 Piccadilly. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS 
J ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6th, 1916, at ONE o'clock procisely, 
ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, including the Property of the late George 


Carrington, Esq., of Missenden Abbey, Great Missenden, Bucks; the Property of 
Mrs. Bond, of Radlett, Herts (sold by order of Executors); and other Private 
Properties. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 
The VALUABLE LIBRARY FORMED by Mr. JOHN PEARSON. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 
lV will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C.,on TUESDAY, NOV EMBER 7 7th, aud following day, at ONE o’clock precisely, 


The third portion of the VALI ABLE and INTERESTING LIBRARY, formed 
during the past 40 years by Mr. John Pearson (sold in consequence of declining 
health). 
May 
plates, 


be viewed. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated copies, containing 37 
price 6s. each. 


Books = MA? NUSC RIPTS. 





including the right to share in BONUSES 


“ Without -Profit ” 
Public, at 


Policies, open to the General 
exceptionally low rates. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 


AND HODGE 
Wellington Street, t trand, 
NOVEMBER 13th, and 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
i will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 1% 
W.C., on FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 10th, and MONDAY, 
two following days, at ONE o'clock precisely, 
PRINTED BOOKS, with a few Iluminated and other Manuscripts. comprising 
the Property of J. Eddy, Esq., The Grange, Carleton, Yorkshire; the Property 
of the late Henry Spicer, Esq., 14 Aberdecn Park, Highbury (sold by order of the 
Executors); the Property of Algernon Brent, Esq., deceased (sold by order of the 
Executors) ; the Property of the late Sic Richard Owen, K.C_B ,the famous aaturalist ; 


and other Properties. 
May be viewed two days prior. 


Catalogues may be had. 
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A WORD 
TO THE WISE 


Your need for a secured income is now greater than ever. 
A Canada Life Annuity will provide you with a settled and 
safe income, devoid of any and all fluctuations, till the end 
of your days. 


READ THE 
NEW ANNUITY BOOKLET 


There is nothing better 


before settling your investments. 
Being under Government 


in the whole realm of finance. 
control the security is indubitable. 


HERE ARE 
SOME EXAMPLES 


£1,000 paid now will secure the following Annual Incomes : 


MALES. FEMALES. 
Age 55... £85 0 8 Age 55... £77 12 9 
Age65 .. £11413 6 Age 65... £102 7 0 
Age 75 .. £17214 2 Age 75 £154 15 1 


till the end of your days, and if your life is impaired even 
bétter rates than these can be secured. 

Proportionately liberal terms for other ages. 

On examination these will be found to be the most liberal 
annuity rates extant. 


WRITE or CALL to-day for the new Annuity Booklet (57) 
gratis and post free A. D. Cheyne, Manager, the 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Empire's Oldest Colonial Life Office, Canada Life 
Buildings, King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 





A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 





ay E suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the “ Specraror.” 


Send £1 &s. 6d. to the Manager, The “‘Srrcrator,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the 
paper will be forwardcd post free to any address. 


The address can be altored as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 
He or sho who gives the “SrrcTator” as a present will give a 


weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, or to the civilian abroad or at 





home, as well a3 a weekly reminder that the donor ha’ not 
forgotten his friend. 


The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reader 
has finished with the “‘ Spectator ” it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of the 
“ SpecTator ”’ that it is never thrown away, but passes from 
hand to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out. 


Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad for £1 12s. €d., in an envelope 
addressed to ‘The Manager, The ‘Srecravor,’ 1 Wellington 
Strect, Strand, London, W.C.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom 
or the Front ee ee ee ee ee « £1 8 6 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c, .. ee £112 6 





Te The MANAGER, The “SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
1 enclose Cheque (or Postat Order) and should tike the 
Seat for one year to 


“ SPECTATOR” 





(Please state Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


DOETEES a ccccccccrccccccccccccccccccccccccssecoece 


| 


See t CAFOT OSC SCRE eEEet FT EEEE Bees eeesereeee re 


more.” 


The Latest from Cassell’s 











The Revised Edition of Prince von Biilow’s famous book, con- 
taining his statement of ‘‘ What Germany Wants.” 


IMPERIAL GERMANY 
By PRINCE VON BULOW. 


With Foreword by J W. HEADLAM. More than half of the 
book hes been re-written and in this New Edition the New Passages 
are indicated in brackets. The Introduction is entirely new, and 
there arc New Chapters on Militarism and Social Democracy, 

és. net. 





To know how Canada became what it is you must read 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR 


CHARLES TUPPER 
With Introduction by Sir R. L. BORDEN. 


“An important addition to Imperial bicgrayhy.”—Daily Graphic. 

“The story of his life is the story of Canada’s wonderful development during 
the last fifty or sixty years, In all the movements making to that end—consti- 
tutional development, a far-reaching policy of railway construction, educational 
reform—he was a recognized leader.”"—The Scotsman. 

“* Material for the student of Canadian histery.”"—The Star. 


With 8 Photogravures. In Two Volumes. Cloth, 25s. net. 





TENTH IMPRESSION OF A HISTORICAL BOOK. 
** A notable War Book,” says ihe Daily Chronicle on its Leader 
Page, reviewing— 


THE RETREAT FROM MONS 
By Major A. CORBETT-SMITH. 


“A singularly graphic and actual story, giving a record of strategic operation 
of which the details are of the most intense interest to every Briton.”’— Times. 
“. . . by reason of its humanity ard chceeriness a book to keep.”’"—-Punch. 
“A book without which the history of August and September, 1914, cannot 
be fully understood.”’—Yorkshire Post. 
“. . . so many Jittle stray pictures of his own, rrayshots of 1etreat incidents 
r —Sunday Times. 
With 4 Half-tone Illustrations and Plans in Text, including Roll 
of Honour. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Timcs considers it ‘‘cne of the best hooks of Memoirs 
which have recently appeared.” 


THINGS | REMEMBER 
By SIDNEY WHITMAN. 


“A book of remarkable interest.”—-Daiiy Graphic. 
“To define the causes which so thoroughly debauched a nation (Germany)— 


Mr. Whitman's testimony is that of a competent and unprejudiced Se 
~——Observer. 


“His memory is good and his stories are excellent. A fascinating book. Mr. 
Whitman writes as one having authority.”""—Daily Ezpress. 

“The reader is whisked rapidly from one centre of diplomatic life to another 
—London to Paris—Paris to Berlin—to Walsaw—to Moscow—most arresting 
pages.” —The Scotsman, 


With 8 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


A ‘‘ human document.” 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS IN THE WAR 
ZONE 
By KATE JOHN FINZI. 


A story of stern resolve against disheartening odds, and of 
triumphant optimism in face of apparently unconquerable diffi- 
culties during the early days of the conflict. 


With 16 full-page Photographs. 6s. net. 





Crime stories told in an entirely new way. 


SURVIVORS’ TALES OF FAMOUS 
CRIMES 
Edited by WALTER WOOD. 


. . « The true stories of a number of the newspaper sensations of recent years, 
such as the Crippen case, the Wainwright murder in Whitechapel, and many 
Glove, 


“ 


With 8 Illustrations. 6s. net. 





Books for your Library List 


MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH. H. G. Wells 
THE LION'S SHARE. Arnold Bennett 
MALVINA OF BRITTANY. Jerome K. Jerome 
MIKE. E. F. Benson 


Elinor Mordaunt 
James Oliver Curwood 
FLOWER OF THE GORSE. Louis Tracy 
THE COCONUT PLANTER. Doris Egerton Jones 
THE TREASURE GF HIDDEN VALLEY. Willis Geerge Emerson 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, E.C. 


THE PARK WALL. 
THE GRIZZLY. 
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Macmillan’s* New Books. 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 


Fruit-Gathering. Poems by Sir RABIN- 
DRANATH TAGORE. (A Sequel to Gitanjali.) 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Hungry Stones, and other 


Stories. by Sir RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Translated from the original Bengali by 
various writers. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





W. B. YEATS. 
Responsibilities, and other 


Poems. By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. 
Crown 8v o. 6s. net. 
THE SPHERE.—“ A welcome addition to the lyri eal achievement of 


the poet who wrote The Lake Isle of Innisfree.” 


Reveries over Childhood and 
Youth. By Wiliam BUTLER YEATS. 
With Illustrations. Crown $vo. 6s. net. 


THE Nation.—‘“ A book of extraordinary and fantastic charm. 

A delightful ta of early intluences, and depicts a dedicated 

poet in his boyhood as it has never been done before in English 
prose.” 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD'S 
NEW FULL-LENGTH NOVEL. 


The Wave: An Egyptian 
Aftermath. Crown Svo. net. 


THE Datty GrRrapuic.—-“ Mr. Tlackwood writes with unfailing 
grace and ease, and has once more made us his debtor for a novel 
which, while of absorbing ixterest, is even more remarkable for its 
inspiring quality.” 


MAURICE HEWLETT'S 
NEW FULL-LENGTH NOVEL. 
Love and Lucy. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE Liverroont Post.—“‘ The deftness of his workmanship ts 
amazingly fine. Characterization and narrative ate as crisp and 
clear as a spring morning. Lucy end her husband are admirable, 
and their boy is of the right sert. Altogether the book is a very great 
_— to read,’ 





5s. 


The Three Pearls, 
FORTESCUE, Author of “ The 
Deer,” &c. With Illustrations 
WOODWARD.  Feap. 4to. 6s. 

THE Worip.—*“ This is one of the most delightful fairy storics 
that ever happened... . Altogether " The Three Pearls’ is delightful, 
and made us congratulate ourselves that we are nice enough not to 
have outgrown the joy of fairy tales.” 


3y the Hon. J. W. 
Story of a Red 
by ALICE B. 


net. 


DR. H. B. SWETE. 

The Forgiveness of Sins: a 
Study in the Apostles’ Creed. By the Rev. 
HENRY BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., D.Litt., P'.B.A. 

* Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW EDITION WITH ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS 


A Short History of Germany. 


By ERNEST F. HENDERSON. In 2 vols. With 
Maps. §&vo. 15s. net. 
MACMILLAN & co., LTD., “LONDON. 


eee ‘ 
TRADE_. 


For a full understanding of all the economic problems facing us, including the 
future of banking and currency, read 


The Data of Economics 


(Just Published. 73. 6d. net.) 
By Cc. J. MELROSE. 
“The City reader of Mr. Melrose’s 400 pages may quite possibly | 


AFTER _} THE WAR. 


be tempted to skip some of the earlier sections and to plunge in 
| CASTLES IN THE 


medias res among his chapters on currency, interest, and securities. 
We advise him not to do 80. He will discover that from the very 
start Mr. Melrose manages to light up the whole subject in a highly 
eriginal, occasionally almost panoramic, fashion. . . . He does 
80 in precisely that vivid and-telling fashion which really hiits the 
reader in the eye, and compels him to stop and think. ... Tho 
same dexterous touch is manifest when the writer comes into close 
eontact with finance. ... Altogether, this is a stimulating, uncon- 
ventional, lucid, and picturesque treatise. The man who could 
read it and then declare that economics remained a ‘ dismal 
science ’ would be a fit subject for treatment by a mental specialist.” 
—The Financial News. 

“ With a book of this kind . . . no one need any longer call political 
economy a dismal science. It should be popular in the best sense ; 
that is to say, while its principles and generalisations are sound, 
they are stated in language which is a model ef luc idity. . Well 
ealculated to guide public opinion on the right lines, and we trust 
it will be widely read and studied.”"— Newcastle Chronicle, 


THE MITRE PRESS, 1 MITRE COURT, FLEET STREET, E.O. 


| Tae NEw Epvcation, 


| 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 





The Right Hon. Sir Henry Enfield 
Roscoe, P.C., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


A Tt aR Sketch. By Sir EDWARD THORPE, C.B., 
F.R.S. 8vo. 7. 6. net. 


Ireland under the Stuarts and during 


the Interregnum. 

By RICHARD BAGWELL, M.A. 3 Vols. 8vo. Vol. III. 
1660-1690. With Map. 15s. net. 

*.* Vols. I. and II. y003- 5680, With 2 


Mage. 28s. not. 


Chemistry in the Service of Man. 
By ALEXANDER FINDLAY, M.A., D.Se., F.1.C., Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Wales. With 3 Portraits. 
Svo. 5s. net. 
** Prof. Findlay explains the leading principles of modern chemistry, 
and illustrates their application to industrial purposes. ... His 
book should be widely read.”’—Tuer Srecraror. 


res Longmans & Co." 's Christmas Book for 19T6. 


Tales of the Great War. 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. With 7 Coloured Plates and 
other Illustrations by NORMAN WILKINSON and CHRIS- 


TOPHER CLARK. Crown 8vo. Gilt top. 6s. net. 
Pilgrimage : : Poems. 
By ERIC SHEPHERD. Fecap. 8vo. oe. | Gd. net. 





The Valley of Decision. A Plea for 
Wholeness in Thought and Life. 


sy the Rev. A. BURROUGHS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Hertford College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Sermons and Sermon Notes. 
By the late Rev. BASIL W. MATURIN, M.A. Edited with 
an Introduction by WILFRID WARD, anda Portrait. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 





By ¢ GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 


Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman 
Republic (1848-9), 
With 7 Maps and 35 Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. Gd. net. 


Garibaldi and the Thousand (May, 
1860). 


With 5 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


Garibaldi and the Making of Italy 
(May-November, 1860). 


With 4 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 


Svo. 


8vo. Js. Gd. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. NOVEMEER. 


A PLATIORM FOR AN IMPERIAL Party. By Henry Wilzon Fox 
BELLIGERENT AND NEUTRAL FORM 1756 TO 1915 (concluded). 

By Sir Francis Piggott (late Chief Justice of Hong Kong), 

KING CONSTANTINE OF GREECE AND FREDERICK WILLIAM LIL OF PRUSSIA: A 

PARALLEL ? By Brigadier-General F. G. Stone. 





DANTE’S APPEAL TO NATIONS AND PEOPLES. 
By the Right Kev. 
Tax LArest IRisn PROBLEM. 
Alm AT CHARING CROSS, 
MONTHS WITH THE Beirisa ARM 
By Captain Philippe Millet (French Officer of Liaison 
By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle 
THE COMING ORDER IN THE CHURCH OF CuRist—lLI, By Miss Picton-Turbervilil 
Some Ports or To-pay. By 8. P. B. Mais 
THe RAILWAY PROBLEM SOLVED. by H. M. Hyndman’ 
FIGHTING IN FLANDERS IN 1793-1794: DIARY OF CHARLES HOTHAM, 
COLDSTREAM GUARDS (concluded). By Mrs. Stirling. 
WILsoN On Hvoues? ‘ PREPAREDNESS’ AS THE Great Etection Isscr 
By William George FitzGerald (/gnatius Phayre). 
Tar Economics oF James J. HI. By Moreton Frewen, 
Mitteleuropa AND THE MEANING OF THE PaRIs Pact. By J. A. R. Marriott. 


nscnrea ie poerenbe and Co., Ltd., 1 New Street Square. 


Bishop Boyd c ee K.V.0, 
By D.C. Lathbury, 


By Captain G. 8. C. Swin‘on, 
TWELVE 


FROM THE 


London : 





ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 


Patronised by the Queen of Roumania. 
The Human Epic (The wondrous story of Prehistoric Earth and Man), 
The cm of God and the Devil (The world under its Iwo Masters), 
These epic poems are selling in thousands, Each 2a. 6d, 
EK, GOLDBY, 37 Charles Street, Hattoa Garden, £.0 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





General Literature 
THE PCEMS of RUDYARD KIPLING 


Barrack Room Ballads The Seven Seas 
Departmental Ditties The Five Nations 


Crown 8vo. Buckram. Gilt top. 6s. each. Feap. 8vo. 
Limp Lambskin. Gilt edges. 5s. net each. Bound in Cloth. 
Gilt top. 4s. 6d. net each. THESERVICE EDITION. In 
Eight olumes. Square Feap. 8vo. Gilt top. 2s. 6d. net each. 


RAYMOND; OR LIFE AND DEATH 
By Sir Oliver Lodge, F,R.S. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 


CLOUD AND SILVER 


A New Volume of Essays. By E. V. Lucas. 
5s. net. 
“All Mr. Lucas’s rare qualities of refined humour and delic ate 
grace of style are in evidence in this welcome little volume.” 
—Daily Graphic. 


* All the old charm and delicacy and fragrance are here.” 


— Observer. 
LONDON REVISITED 


By E. V. Lucas. With 16 Illustrations 
HORACE MANN LIVENS, and 16 in Monotone. 
6s. net. 


THE WRACK OF THE STORM 


By Maurice Maeterlinck. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


[Second Edition 
THE VINDICATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


By Harold Begbie. With Portraits of King Edward VIL, 
Lord Haldane, and Lord Fisher. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
[Second Edition. 


MEMORIES OF THE FATHERLAND 


By Anne Topham, Author of “Memories of the Kaiser's 
Court.” With 12 llustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL 
LORD BERESFORD 


With 22 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. 
10s. 6d. net. 


GLADSTONE’S SPEECHES 


Descriptive Index and Bibliography by A. Tilmey Bassett. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND 
RE-UNION 


By Arthur Chandler, M.A., Bishop of Bloemfontein, 
Author of “ Ara Celi.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE KING’S HIGH WAY 


By John Oxenham, Author of “ Bees in Amber.” 
pott 8vo, 1s, net. Also in Leather Yapp, 2s, 6d. net, 


BEES IN AMBER 


By John Oxenham. Edition de Luxe. With 8 Illustra- 
tions in Colour by MARY BREDALL, Fcep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


ALL’S WELL 


By John Oxenham. Edition de Luxe. With 8 Illustra- 
tions in Colour by MARY BREDALL. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


By Joseph Morris. With 32 Illustrations, Maps and 


Feap. 8vo. 


in Colour by 
Crown 8yo, 


Demy 8vo. 


Small 





Plans. Small pott 8vo. Gilt top. 3s. 6d.net. [Little Guides, 





Fiction 


Crown 8yo. 5s. net each, 


THE VERMILION BOX 
By E. V. Lucas, Author of ‘“ Over Bemerton’s.” 


““Mr. Lucas re-assumes the réle of delectable letter writer. All 
the people betray their own individuality.”"—Daily Telegraph, 

‘We have seldom come across a modern book in which there 
are more people of all ages whom we should like to meet, or which 
more often moves the springs of tears and laughter. It is a living 
chronic sle of the varying moods of the last two years. ”*—Spectator. 


‘Who can write letters like Mr. Lucas, so wise and witty and 
kindly, and so short! How much scholarship is hidden in their 
easy humour, and how much feeling in their delicate skimming 
over the deeper side.’”’-—Observer. 


THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTRESS 
By G. N. and A. M. Williamson, Authors of “The Lightning 
Conductor.” 

“A mixed and successful blend of touring and romance.”’—Times. 
“ A clinking romance, written in the true Williamsonian manner.”* 


—Deily Chronicle. 

“1914” 
3y John Cxenham, Author of “ Broken Shackles. 
[Third Edition, 


THE SIDE OF THE ANGELS 
By Basil King, Author of “The Wild Olive.” 


WILLIAM, BY THE GRACE OF GOD 


By Marjorie Bowen, Author of “1 Will Maintain.” 


SALT AND SAVOUR 
By Mrs. A. Sidgwick, Author of “ The 


“We like this book so much that we should be glad if everybody 
could read it to get a clear idea of what we are fighting for. Mrs. 
Sidgwick’s pen, in describing modern Germany, has performed a 
great national service.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE GUIDING THREAD 


By Beatrice Harraden, Author of “Ships that Pass 
in the Night.” [Second Edition. 


THE AFFAIR ON THE ISLAND 


By H. B. Marriott Watson, Author of “ As It Chanced.” 


THE GAMESTERS 


By H. G. Bailey, Author of “The Sea Capt! 


MADAME PRINCE 


By W. Pett Ridge, Auther of 


APRIL FOLLY 


By St. John Lucas, Author of “The First Round.” 


THE TEMPERAMENT OF 
THOMASINA 


By Lusy Nicholson. 


THE GREAT TRADITION 


By Katharine Fullerton Gerould, 


OLGA BARDEL 


By Stacy Aumonier, 


AUNT JANE 


By Jennette Lee, Author of “ Betty Harris.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF JUDITH LEE 
By Richard Marsh. 


THE WAR WEDDING 
By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 


” 


Severins.” 


“Nine to Six-Thirty.” 


2s. 6d. net. 
[Third Edition. 








- METHUEN’S 


Millions of these books have been sold. Thousands 
most cheerful presents for our soldiers and sailors. 


Is. BOOKS 


have been sent to the Front, and they make the best and 


Please send for a list and choose books for your soldier and sailor friends. 
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